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= NGRAVED on stone and set into the front wall of the 
; 24 Union Church in Shanghai, China, is the following 
Inscription :— 





Built 1885, 
Enlarged 1901, 











The latter part of this inscription is conspicuously signifi- 
cant ; for the year 1901 was the first of the new century and 
the year after the allied forces of heathenism had with shot 
and shell and with might and main attempted to sweep the 
Church and all foreigners with it clean out of the country. 
That the already prosperous Union Church should require 
enlargement at this particular time is suggestive of a wider 
application. The Church in China apparently lost much in 
1900, but gained more in 1901. On the threshold of 1904 we 
can see clearly that the Boxer movement was not an unmitigat- 
ed evil, although we lost many valuable men. A great general 
sometimes finds it absolutely necessary to sacrifice whole bat- 
talions in order to win a victory. Our Leader will eventually 
conquer, and the mere fact that we are on the winning side, 
should in itself inspire us with supreme hope and courage. 
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The flash of the Boxer explosion consumed the miasm of 
inane seutimentalism which befogs the cause of Christ abroad 
and dispelled the penumbra which has always more or less hung 
about foreign missions. It peeled off the false ideas about the 
work in China which prevailed in many quarters and made the 
facts concerning the extent and magnitude of the task of bring- 
ing China to the light, fairly blaze. It exhibited the methods of 
missionary activity in their manifold and multiform ramifica- 
tions, in their diversified unity and united complexity in a way 
which no occurrence short of a cataclysm could possibly have 
done. The Church at home realizes the situation more ration- 
ally than ever before, and the answer to the Mark Twains, the 
buffoons and the cheap wits who for the nonce diverted many 
half-hearted supporters of the Lord’s cause, is a quickened and 
intelligent interest in foreign missions and a more trustful 
dependence upon Him on whom success depends. Mission 
work is enlarged on surer foundations than ever before. 

The year 1904 opens with a war cloud hanging heavy and 
threatening over the Far East. The light of hopeful peace may 
play over it occasionally or even dissipate it entirely by the time 
these lines are in type, but the cloud is inky now. No one, not 
even the diplomats, can foresee the results, but we know that 
even bloody wars can be used to clear the way for the Gospel. 
Not long ago many of the troops of one Chinese regiment near 
Shanghai, discouraged by the outlook, flocked to the chapels to 
hear something better than their own religion could offer. 

Heretofore missionary work has been upstream ; to-day 
we must guide the Church down the current amidst whirling 
eddies, seen and unseen rocks, shallows and quicksands. In 
many places the difficulty is not to get people into the Church 
but to keep them out. ‘There is a rush of inquiry ; everybody is 
asking about something. The Church must give the answer 
and there must be no uncertain sound. Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday and to-day and forever. 

Missionaries are responsible for this spirit of enquiry among 
the Chinese. Our chapels, schools, hospitals, and literature have 
awakened needs and desires of the Chinese human nature that 
have been chloroformed for centuries by antiquated and effete 
influences. The signs of the times indicate the downfall of 
gross idolatry,—not perhaps in the near future ; but the intro- 
duction of science has already begun to annihilate a faith that is 
not grounded on historic fact and well attested miracles, 
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Higher criticism applied to Chinese literature and belief is 
creating a storm of ancient dust, and lashing out anachronism 
and myth, so that all that will be left is a bare Confucian 
agnosticism, moral and ethical to a greater or less extent, but 
worse perhaps than the three religions rolled into one. An 
enormous amount of reading matter is being produced by native 
writers who follow the suggestion of Chang Chih-tung and 
render into Chinese, Japanese books that have themselves been 
translated from almost every department of English literature. 

The Chinese are proving themselves adept journalists. 
Native newspapers are generally anti-Buddhist, but the religious 
bent of the Oriental discovers itself even in an agnostic press, 
and the hybrid ideas of Liang Chi-chao, published in a magaz- 
ine in Japan and greedily read by tens of thousands in China, 
are moulding public opinion, at least in the great ports, to a 
startling extent. Reformers are nearly always ahead of the 
times, and this clever individual is no exception to the universal 
rule. Much of his philosophy is borrowed from Christianity. 
Its practical effects upon minds naturally gross may be illustrat- 
ed in many ways comic, serio-comic, disgusting, and even tragic. 
For your philosophical Chinese does nothing by halves. He 
expects fruit the day after the foreign tree is planted and vainly 
hopes to gather figs from thorns. He has no measure by which 
to gauge results, but writes recklessly on in utter disregard of 
consequences. The opinions of Chinese who live and write 
abroad because their country is too hot for them, are decidedly 
unhealthy and unsafe for the masses in China. Their ideas 
about government will inevitably result in a Swpao case, and 
their notions about the position of women will produce the 
‘‘advanced ’’ female who poses as the embodiment of the new 
philosophy. To keep the native Church from being misled 
by vain philosophy and science falsely so called will require 
the utmost vigilance on the part of missionaries and their 
Chinese co-laborers. It would be wise if each mission would 
set apart some of their number to watch the literature that is 
being distributed among their church members. It is dangerous 
to circulate certain books written by irresponsible Chinese, 
simply because they are said to advocate reform ; and it is 
always safe to examine a hook before recommending it to the 
natives or allowing it to be placed in the reading room. 

There is much encouragement in the fact that the large 
churches now fast becoming independent in China and 
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Manchuria show little inclination to disregard the advice and 
instruction of their foreign teachers, but there are many questions 
which we cannot settle for them. Our services may be required 
for many years to come, but the foreign missionary is, from the 
nature of the case, tentative and transitory. We establish the 
Church ; and when in the course of time it becomes self-support- 
ing and self-governing our duties cease. The Chinese appreciate 
our advice and direction more as the churches become stronger, 
and this is a sign of soundness and health. At the same time 
there is a spirit of independence among the native Christians. 
This should be guided rather than restrained. In Shanghai 
there is a Society of Christians from all denominations called 
The Chinese Christian Union, whose motto is, ‘‘China for the 
Lord’? (+f 3 Si =f). The principles of this Union are clearly 
set forth in their paper, Zhe Chinese Christian, which is pub- 
lished quarterly in Chinese. 


The contents of the first number of this paper is in- 
structive :-— 


. The Object of the Chinese Christian Union. 
On a Self-supporting Chinese Mission Society. 
A Circular‘on C..C. U. 

Enthusiasm, by Mr. D. L. Moody. 

» cc. UU. Notes. 

. The Chinese Christian’s Aforning Bell. 


a MG li i le i 


The movement, however, is independent of the work of the 
regularly constituted churches, and the paper says that instead 
of being detrimental to the denominations it will promote the 
zeal and usefulness of each member in his respective church. 
The Society plans to send out native missionaries to labour 
in the Chinese field. 

Never in the whole history of missions has the outlook 
been more hopeful than at the beginning of the present year. 
There is a greater desire for union and co-operation among the 
different denomin tions as the work progresses and missionaries 
realize more fully that they are all one in Christ Jesus. This 
is evidenced by the fair and courteous assistance which is 
mutually rendered, in the discussions concerning the division 
of the field, in the practical comity and altruism among all 
the workers, and finally in the fact that a united petition to the 
home churches in Europe and America is being prepared by 
the missionaries of the great societies, urging increased prayer 
and a greatly augmented force of native and foreign helpers for 
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the older stations and the vast outlying districts partially or 
wholly unevangelized by the Gospel. 

With the increased facilities for preaching, the friendly 
attitude of the mandarins and people, the better equipment in 
the way of books, newspapers and schools for the now awakened 
China, and the reinforcements that have already begun to arrive, 
we must attempt greater things for God in a reasonable, earnest 
self-sacrificing, prayerful and willing service. 

However dark the political clouds may lower, and whatever 
ruin may threaten the State, the Church is most assuredly 
being built up in China; and in the many evidences that He, 
the Incarnate Christ, is the power behind us, we can thank God 
and take courage for the future, in the knowledge and sure 
hope that He will establish the work of our hands upon us. 
We can confidently expect great enlargement of the Church 
in every department in the year just begun ! 





The Supreme as Recognised in Ancient China. 


BY REV. W. ARTHUR CORNABY. 


Gomer decades have now passed since the ‘‘ term question ”’ 
i assumed large proportions among missionaries in China, 

and in spite of an occasional voice raised in objection, the 
term Shang Ti, accepted by Legge, Chalmers, Faber and some 
other sinologues, has been adopted by a majority of the publish- 
ing Societies as their one term, and by others as a term in re- 
quest by a number of their missionary customers. So much so 
that in 1892 the number of Christian books printed in Chinese 
by Protestant Societies gave the following percentages: Shang 
Ti, 91.38 per cent.; Shen, 5.44 per cent., Tien Chii, 3.05 
per cent.; Shang Chii, 0.13 per cent. (J. Archibald, for the 
information of a Corean missionary. ) 

When a Mission adopts a definite tei ninology during a 
time of controversy, or while that controversy is fresh in the 
minds of its leaders, it is presumably from convictions based 
upon a special study of the question; whereas the bulk of 
missionaries who join that Mission in after years, are likely to 
adopt the same course for the reason that others have done so 
before them. And for the information of those, in this latter 
class, who may not have undertaken any special research into 
the facts of the matter the writer has been requested to publish 
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some of the material collected as part of a growing compendium 
of Chinese quotations on various ethical subjects. 

At the outset it will be agreed that however attenuated the 
term Shang Ti may have become in the minds of Chinese 
scholars during the ages of godlessness, or of substitution of 
imaginary deities for God, the term itself, being equivalent to 
‘* Sovereign on High,’’ is probably the nearest equivalent we 
could wish to find in the Chinese language for our phrase ‘‘ The 
Supreme.’’? ‘That phrase will therefore be used throughout the 
present paper as a translation of the Chinese characters for 
Shang Ti. 

The first reference to Shang Ti, or indeed to any religion 
whatever in the early history of China, is found in the words: 
“The ‘Yellow Emperor’ (2697-2598 B. C.) sacrificed to the 
Supreme, gathered the whole populace together and diffused 
among them (the principles of) government and religion.”’ 
We St: We. 4 OS Ae. i HH. 

This quotation is found in the “ Easy Edition of History’? 
(#j 3 F Jay FR), published in 1711; the edition of Chinese 
history generally read nowadays, and ranking only second to 
the ‘‘Imperially Edited’’ edition (annotated by both emperors 
Kang Hsi and Ch‘ien Lung and published in 1767). It is an 
abbreviation of an edition (3% 3% 4 —{) drawn up by Chii Hsi 
(1130-1200), which itself was a condensation of the great work 
of Ssit Ma-kuang (1019-1086). ‘The tendency has always been 
to omit, never to add, references to spiritual matters, and we 
may take the above quotation as an ancient one. 

We seem to have here a brief note of the worship of a 
patriarchal priest-king, somewhat after the order of Melchizedek, 
in the days before that branch of the Turanian race, now called 
Chinese, had continued their eastward migrations to the bend of 
the Yellow river to occupy the territory which formed the 
nucleus of present-day China. For the palace of the ‘ Yellow 
Emperor’ is generally quoted as having been on the Kun-lun 
mountain, which is over a thousand miles westward from the 
capital of the Chou dynasty sovereigns (1122 B. C. onwards). * 

The next historical reference is in the reign of the emperor 
K‘u (2435-2366 B.C.), father of the emperor Yao. His consort 
‘‘Chiang Yuan, together with the emperor, sacrificed to the 

*A work ‘probably of the second or third century B. C.’’ (Wylie), 
entitled #& K -F fj, describes the Emperor Mu (1001-947 B. C.), fifteen centuries 


after the ‘‘ Yellow Emperor,’’ as taking a pilgrimage to that palace, and says: 


RFHKNMZRVUAKR ZS 
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Supreme and bore Ch‘i’’, or Hou Chi, afterwards Director of 
Husbandry under the emperor Yao. 32 4% Hl WF iS fil Eb 
HE #€. The Book of Odes celebrates his birth in the words: 
‘¢’lhe Supreme regarded her with favour ; and, without hurt or 
injury, immediately her months were fulfilled, she gave birth 
to Hou Chi.” _- F 3b tk, Se HK IE =z. 

The next historical reference is found in the unimportant 
reign of Wu Tin (jt J 1324-1266), which ruler, wishing to 
obtain an able counsellor, ‘‘reverently meditated and thought 
upon moral matters, and in a dream the Supreme bestowed 
upon him an able and virtuous helper,’? whom he afterwards 
sought and found in reality. ZSSkGa, BELPER zx. 

After this promising commencement, we might expect to 
find many further historical references to Shang Ti, but instead 
find the substitution of the term Tien (Heaven). The ‘‘ flood- 
regulator’? Yii (2205-2198 B. C.), for instance, on assuming 
the throne, said: ‘‘I have received the decree of Heaven and 
will devote my whole energies to comfort the myriad populace 
in their labours.” 4 2% @ US K, BAUS KR. Andto the 
tyrant Chieh (1818-1767 B.C.) a memorialist said: ‘‘’The 
hearts of the people are lost, and Heaven’s decree no longer 
aids.’ A HE SH, KR AH - While of the model monarchs 
of antiquity an early commentator (ff Fr i) says: ‘* They 
were able to enjoy (the favour of) Heaven’s heart and to receive 
Heaven’s manifest appointment.”? 52 4 Kh, SK We. 

3ut that the two terms were interchangeable is strikingly 
shown in the History Classic (v. 23.) ‘‘’Thus did they (Wén 
and Wu Wang) receive the true appointment of the Supreme ; 
thus did Imperial Heaven approve of their ways and give them 
the four quarters (of the empire).’’ Jf) sg @y FE i, & KW 
Bi KG, fF St WB F- 

In the second historical passage above quoted we find that 
the Emperor who, with his consort, prayed to the Supreme for 
a son, is described as ‘‘according with the righteousness of 
Heaven and knowing the extreme necessities of the populace ” 
(Wi K 2 4, A RZ B). And we must understand the term 
Heaven, as thus used, in that higher sense attributed to it in 
the ancient dictionary of China (the fff 4), which says: ‘The 
character FE stands for ‘The Exalted in the Highest’ (# HF 
-[’, being formed of signs meaning ‘The One who is great’ 
(ft — Fe f).’? The Commissioner Yeh, indeed, who figures 
so largely in ‘‘ The Times’’ correspondence of the later ’50s 
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(and not always very reputably) explained the common substi- 
tution of the term Heaven for Shang Ti by saying: ‘‘It is 
not lawful to use the name of Shang Ti lightly, and therefore 
we name Him by His residence, which is Tien, or heaven,’’— 
on the principle that “ The Court ’’ stands for ‘‘ The Emperor.”’ 
It is likely, however, that modern human nature of the West 
is sufficiently like unto ancient human nature of the East 
for us to adopt an explanation of the substitution of ‘‘ Heaven ”’ 
for the Supreme which may be common to both, namely, that 
‘*‘Heaven’’ is a colloquial term for an unfocussed God. No 
Hebrew is recorded to have prayed to ‘‘Heaven,’’ still less to 
have allowed an interjection like ‘‘ Good Heavens !’’ to escape 
his lips. 

Ill-defined notions of a Supreme generally, as well as 
reverence in some choicer minds, may very fairly represent the 
situation in the Chinese historical books. And the mischievous 
introduction of the apparently Persian theories of the duality 
Light and Darkness, afterwards elaborated into the dual Princi- 
ples Yin and Yang, doubtless did much to banish the term 
Shang ‘Ti from the records of later centuries. 

The term Shang Ti, then, hereafter almost disappears from 
the very condensed and many times re-edited editions in com- 
mon use. Such editing, while hardly ever tampering with the 
text, consisted in omitting the superfluous, or what seemed to 
the editors in the centuries Anno Domini to be such. And as 
the Emperors Kang Hsi and Ch‘ien Lung omit the sacrifice of 
the ‘‘ Yellow Emperor’? (our first quotation), it seems more 
than likely that previous editors and condensers of early history 
may have done the same with many passages. Especially as 
we find the term Shang Ti in such frequent use in the History 
Classic and Book of Odes. 

It is to Confucius, as editor of these two classics, that we 
are indebted for the preservation of the greater number of 
references to the Supreme under the term Shang Ti, although 
his own usage was to accommodate himself to the language of 
the times (fifth and sixth centuries B. C.). and use the term 
Heaven instead. 

A prominent topic in the History Classic is the reverence 
with which a ruler should carry on his government. The 
object of that reverence would seem to be the Supreme, whether 
known by the term Shang Ti or Tien. But that the former one 
was in frequent use down to the twelfth century B. C. and still 
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current much later, is evident from the passages about to be 
cited. 

The earliest reference to Shang ‘Ti in the History Classic 
is one which we can only contemplate with mingled feelings : 
‘‘(The Emperor Shun) sacrificed specially to the Supreme, 
offered lesser sacrifices to the Six Honoured Ones, to the hills 
and rivers also, and extended his regard to the host of spirits.’’ 
EMF LG, PPAR SF BF Mah To this, 
from our exalted standpoint of absolute monotheism, we seem 
to find only too close a parallel in 2 Kings xvii. 32: ‘* They 
feared the Lord and served their own gods,’? a downward 
stage toward ‘‘ they fear not the Lord’’ of after generations. 
We may, however, recognise the difficulty in the Oriental mind 
of imagining an ‘‘ Imperial Supreme,’’? however spiritual and 
exalted, without a retinue of assistant Ministers of State, to 
whom some lesser respect should be paid. * 

It would be interesting to know whether the worship which 
the Chinese tribe (or ** Black-haired race’’) brought with them 
from their original home to Eastern Asia was purer than that 
represented at this stage. The characteristic animal worship 
of Egypt, and later on the transmigration theories of the Aryan 
tribes in India (incorporated eventually into Brahminism), were 
at first concessions to the debased religion or fetichism of the 
aborigines of those two regions ; the religion of the conquering 
races being, on their arrival, of at any rate a more elevated 
nature. Such adulterations from inferior and subject races, 
however, take time to be adopted. And in the days of the 
Emperor Shun the occupation of a part of China by the ‘*‘ black- 
haired race’’ had been an event of but a few centuries. Traces 
of the worship of the heavenly bodies occur in the early history 
(in a memorial to the Emperor Ku, 1101-947), and references 
are found in other works amounting to some two hundred and 
seventy characters. On the whole subject Hu Hung (12th 


* Over against this, again, we find that the deep thinkers of China have 
many fine things to say on the subject of singleriess of view. In the ancient 





dictionary we read: ‘Alone in the very beginning was the Tao established 
in unity, cre atively separating out heaven and earth and evolving all 
this Nt 4 HE. Wi 7 ts —, ii 4p HK th, 4 WK My YW. And an ancient 
work ( [ct 7 #%) quoted in Ki ang Hsi’s four hundred and fifty volumed The- 
saurus of Quotation, says: ‘‘He who knows the One—there is no one thing 
he may not know ;) he who knows not the One—there is no one thing he can 
know. The extreme excellence of the One is expressed in the epithet 
Matchless. Nor is it difficult to know the One; the difficulty is in full 
kn¢ =e 5 — #{, at — » I, Ay Sl — 4, FF - f— jE MN th, — HERE 


Zak th, Sl — A BE HE TE FOR. 
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Century A.D.), of the Sung dynasty, says: ‘* The ritual of the 
Chou dynasty (1122-222 B.C.) consisted in the solitary sacrifice 
to the Supreme,’’ but goes on to say, ‘‘and in offering of 
heaped-up faggots to sun, moon and stars, and bundles of flaming 
reeds (as in the ceremonial worship of Confucius) to the spirits 
of the household and kitchen, and to the wind and rain spirits.”’ 
ARAL Wit mte kt UTR CAA ER, 
VLG AE Ge Bl ts ad, OR Go TG 

And it is most unlikely, in days when absolute monotheism 
was not to be found among Chaldean and Egyptian records, 
that the secondary worship which the Emperor Shun is repre- 
sented as offering to imaginary beings (although a thousand 
years previous to the Chou dynasty) was that which had been 
customary in the yet earlier Chinese tribe as such. What, 
however, is not without interest on the ‘‘term question’’ is the 
fact that in Egypt, where the adulteration of religion was much 
farther advanced, the highest term for ‘‘ Him whose name is 
hidden from His creatures’? —Nuk-fu-nuk (found in the Book 
of the Dead long ages before the days of Shun or Moses), and 
literally, ‘‘l am He who I am,’’ was the very term by which 
God announced Himself to Moses, and the term which the 
special name JHVH was a condensed form in the Chaldeo- 
Hebrew language. * 

The unique position occupied by the Supreme in the mind 
of the early monarchs of China is indicated by the counsels 
given to the Emperor Shun, at his request, by his minister Vii 
(who succeeded to the throne): ‘‘ Abide in your resting-point, 
attend to the springs of things, study stability, employ up- 
right assistants,—then will your every action evoke a large 
response from an attendant populace, you will receive in bright- 
ness (the bounty of) the Supreme, and Heaven will surely renew 
its appointment, dealing out blessing.” 4 i% Jk, HE #8 INE HE, 
Jt HG iti, ME Th AS Me RE, LL EH, Ke tk. 

The next quotation brings us to the reign of the tyrant 
Chieh (1818-1767), who is represented as being as ideally bad 





* The writer does not deem it to be too much savouring of the ‘“ Higher 
Criticism ’’ (on which in some respects he holds a very suspended judgm«¢ nt, 
and in other aspects a very old-fashioned view) to suggest that God, so prone 
to make use of existing materials, may not only have guided Moses by “the 
inspiration of selection,’’ to give in a purified form the substance of ancient 
Chaldean records in Genesis i.-ii. 3 (the Elohim account of creation), but also 
a purified form of the substance of ancient Egyptian records in the Jehoyah- 
Elohim account of creation which follows. Such a suggestion, however 
would need an article by itself, and is made with becoming diffidence. 
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as the Emperors Yao, Shun, and Yii were ideally good. For in 
the exceedingly terse ancient records of the Far East half-tones 
are lacking. It is only in the ancient Book of the nearer 
Orient, that Classic for the world, that shades and ‘‘ tones’’ and 
‘‘values’’ are employed in the early character-sketching. 

The dynasty of Hsia, founded by the great Yii, had lasted 
four hundred years, and like all the succeeding dynasties, had 
grown rotten toward the close. A new start was needed, and 
T‘ang the Completer was the man for the crisis. Arousing the 
populace to revolution, he addressed them saying: ‘‘ The 
(present) sovereign of the Hsia dynasty is an offender, and as I 
fear the Supreme, I dare but rectify (the situation by punishing 
him)? 9g@ ft E i, A HK A FE. In a later volume of the 
same History Classic the case is represented thus: ‘‘I have 
heard that ‘The Supreme guideth to rest,’ but (the sovereign of) 
Hsia would not enter upon (lit. move to) His rest, whereupon 
the Supreme visited him with corrections.”” 9% iJ A, _£ i 5] 
6, 77 Om a MR, A ME LE We ME H&. Also ‘“‘the (earlier) 
sovereigns of Yin (or Shang) were humbly careful not to lose 
(the favour of) the Supreme.”’ f% HE dR I ik H% _ H. But 
the latest ruler of the dynasty founded by T‘ang the Completer, 
‘was much abandoned to dissolute idleness, regarding neither 
the manifest (will of) Heaven, nor the importance of the people. 
So that the Supreme no longer protected him, but sent down 
the great ruin which we have seen.’’ fe IE _E i A tk, bE 
%& A 3G. Alas that history should have repeated itself! 

But T‘ang himself had made a good start, and a minister 
of his justifies the revolution by saying: ‘‘The sovereign of 
Hsia was an offender, falsely pretending to the sanction of 
supreme Heaven, to spread abroad his commands among the 
people. Therefore the Supreme viewed him with disapproba- 
tion and caused our (founder of the dynasty of) Shang to 
receive His appointment.” BEA BGRLELKU tas 
Tb, OH wh, Hh HR Gr. 

The victorious T‘ang, having gained the throne, sent forth 
his great announcement to his subjects saying: ‘‘’The Imperial 
Supreme has conferred (even) upon the ordinary populace a 
moral sense, to comply with which would give them a right and 
constant spirit.’ #§ @ fF WH, HERP R, 4 1a tH. 

A grandson of Tang succeeded to the throne, though not 
to the virtues of his illustrious predecessor, and in proclaiming 
him as the new sovereign (T‘ai Chia, 1753-1721 B.C.) his aged 
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prime minister recounted the conditions under which Tang 
commenced the dynasty, giving much excellent advice to the 
young man and ending with the words of warning: ‘‘ The 
(favour of the) Supreme is not invariable: on the good He sends 
down manifold blessings, but on the evil-doer manifold calami- 
ties, etc.” ME LE Hm EMS OR, fe mH, ME 
i 5k. 

In a later memorial to this young ruler, the same prime 
minister gives us an insight into the religious opinions of the 
times, which prompted a secondary worship to ‘‘the spirits of 
heaven and earth, of the land and grain, and of the ancestral 
temple.’’ For the former sovereign is said to have ‘‘ served and 
obeyed’’ all these, ‘‘ keeping his eye all the while on the 
lustrous requirements of Heaven,’’ a condition of things which 
of course contrasts with the moral sense of the sons of Abraham. 
To them such additions, even while practiced in degenerate 
times, would have been in the heart of hearts of the Hebrews a 
criminal adulteration, in fact spiritual adultery. 

In China those ‘‘spirits of heaven and earth’’ were destin- 
ed in after years to loom larger in the popular imagination than 
the Supreme. And in six hundred years’ time we find a model 
sovereign who ousted the last tyrant of the Shang dynasty 
(1122 B. C.), announcing that ‘‘ Heaven and earth ’’—probably 
used at this early stage in the sense of our modern word Nature— 
as ‘‘the parent(s) of all creatures.’’ Yet the Supreme was 
still recognised as the one King of kings, in a very literal 
sense. ‘ Now Heaven, to protect the populace, made for them 
rulers and instructors, that they might be able to assist the 
Supreme and secure the tranquillity of the (realm in all its) four 
quarters.” Ki FR ESB, ES ww, Me ML w, 
‘ig BS. 

But, alas, human nature, being prone to a topsy-turvy view 
of things, magnifies the etceteras above the essentials, and 
having found the obvious etceteras of life to be ‘‘ heaven and 
earth, rulers and ancestors and instructors,’’ as mentioned in 
the above paragraphs, has in China to this day written the 
characters for these five items, and with the altar of incense in 
front, has come to regard them as the sum-total of all things 
adorable by the populace. Until there has been no place left 
for the Supreme: only a place for luck—producing idols, to bring 
them ‘‘riches, sons, and long life’’—the highest blessings 
contemplated by the masses. 
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Some fourteen other references to Shang Ti occur in the 
not inassive volumes known as the History Classic, but without 
quoting these in detail, we will pass on to the ancient Book of 
Odes. The finest passage therein may be quoted first: ‘* Great 
is the Supreme! Descending (or looking down) in majesty, 
surveying 7” regions, Rae the repose os the populace.”’ 
4 S21 i, BBP AG EBL, Re BE Another is 
a seasonable ie of Pb, toa neglectful ruler, presuming 
on the decree of heaven: ‘*‘ How vast is the Supreme! ‘The 
ruler of the populace below. How awful is the Supreme! 


With many Pape apey in His ordinations!’? 3 it of i, 
Ty BY BE FER , 1 ae S BE. But this latter exclama- 


tion is merely seg a ptendharE? judgment, and the psalmist 
(as we may almost call him in this ode) answers his own query- 
ings by quoting from antiquity: ‘It is not the Supreme that 
has caused this evil time; but Yin not following the (good; old 
(ways).”? PE f a A Wh, Be A FA ft. And in another ode : 
‘“’There is the verial Supreme. Does He hate anyone?’ 
AS | Bz = =©Nay, does He not give rain and 


fruitful seasons? ‘How beaut iful are the wheat and barley! 
What shining produce we shall receive! The bright and 
glorious Supreme will ons give 1 us a good year.’? JA Ft ae A, 


H~ oS AS 
uy AA wT, J * m= 2 
We xt Wik Wj, WR We, xe Wy 
In other ode we have the vinadiialiicis : ‘*Have no doubts 
Supreme is with you.’? 6 it Mt i, _k a 
Ra Fr Which message is addressed in other language, a thou- 
aaa years later (in the biographical annals of Ssiti-Ma Ch‘ien) 


nor annieties. The 


to the Han Emperor Wu Ti (140-87 B. C.): ‘The Supreme 
bends down in grace and manifold blessing, bringing (the enter- 
prise) to a commendable conclusion.’’ _[ iy we B OK mk, HE 
rid V4 K 
Wey SK. 

T‘he great essentials of a devout life are described in the 

5 

Book of Odes as having been fulfilled in the case of Prince Wén 
(father of the founder of the Chou dynasty): ‘‘ This ‘King 
Wen,’ with the carefulness of a fluttering bird, served the 


Supreme intell ently and secured abounding ble ssilig. ? HE JE 


a EE, ty ” WL 1 Ut Ay, Sf  & ii. This quotation is 





The commentary suggests |# for #5, as found in some ancient copies, and 
the whole may possibly read: ‘* The bending down of the Supreme in grace 
and manifold blessing, is about to become a congratulatory fact.’’ For the 


fan altar to the Supreme, whose worship had been 


occasion was the buil ( ] 
1 ih Huang, and only revived in a corrupt form by Han 






Wen-ti. 
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the more interesting as marking the non-imperial worship of the 
Supreme. For though the title ‘‘King Weén’’ suggests to 


Western readers the post of sovereign, it was merely the ‘‘title 
of canonisation’’ given to Chi‘ang ( 


&), duke of the State of 

Chou, otherwise called the Chief (or Marquis) of the West, py {§. 
The special ceremonies of worship, in yet earlier days, on 

the part of T‘ang the Completer, before he ascended the throne, 
are thus described by the worshipper himself: ‘I, the little 
child. . . presume to use a dark coloured victim, making clear 
announcement to the spiritual S wvereign of the high heavens.’ 
ft 4 oly FF, KA & 4b 1 te FE Ko mG. Thus the History 
Classic, and the ack oO f the Analects gives the quotation in 
the words: ‘‘I, the ne child Li (the pre pent. of Tang), 
presume to use a dark coloured victim and presume to an- 
nounce to Thee, O most great and Imperial Supreme, etc.”’ 
feos FU, Me SE th, HOM HF ea And the sense 
of priesthood on the a of the sacrifice (not yet ‘*Son of 
Heaven’ or special representative of Heaven) is given in the 


rest of the sentence: ‘‘Ifin my person I commit offences, they 
are not to be attributed to the populace of the land. If they 
commit offences, those offences must rest on my _ person.”’ 
Be Gh AT TW. Be ES Te, OS Oe AT SR, SE Ze BR BB. 

Leaving unnoticed about seventeen obhes references to the 
Supreme in the Book of Odes, we find the requirements of king- 
ly worship amen: by a statesman of the Sung dynasty, Li 
Kang (1085-1140): ‘** Heaven is to the sovereign as father and 
mother to a son, loving him with an extreme love, and there- 
fore giving him extreme admonition. Thus a ruler of men, 
admonished by Heaven, aust be fearful and careful to the point 

2, 


of sincerest awe.” KLZRKE SMELT, RZ F, 


t 


3) Wi BLM APR MAE SRM BRIBE HY 
ay tk tg ft 2% whe To which Hu Hung «12th century A.D.) 


adds: ‘* The sovereign serves Heaven as (a son serves his) 
father. He must do so with settled sincerity and the most 

G ye st<y C evietien There! re he sealacts. i ¢ £ anuntrey 
renned unity of virtue, iherelore he selects a spot ot country- 
land to the south of the city, sweeps the ground and sacrifices 
to ‘The Supreme of the Vast Heaven’; the word ‘ Heaven’ 


pointing to His disposition, and the word ‘Sovereign’ in 


) £ 7 
LI ge pd Ht F K y) why fii) Ky a It. fii AX IK iis i 3 Xb, i Ny hint 
RAS KL WHC, KRG wf FH Mw. To this 


an apenas (Hsiao Tsung, 1163-1189) replies : ‘*I sincerely and 


‘Sovereign on 1 High ’) referring to His essential nature.’ 
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reverently serve Heaven, and Heaven continues =i me happiness 
and blessing.”? RE DA Bk tit St HK, FH LI sak wih 

On that word ‘‘ happiness’’ the Book of Rites ad S% tf) 
has a fine note: ‘*’Mhe worship of the virtuous will receive a 
due reward of happiness, but it will not be what the world calls 
happiness. It will be the happiness of preparedness, a prepared- 
ness based on complete submission. For with the loss of all 
rage agg ig there is preparedness for all re ”" 8A 
2 FR hy Wh Se TL hy Ee De BE Tk ab fii ao 
2% ab, HR A MA SZ BB ft 

That some of the ceremonies of imperial worship were 
originally undertaken by way of example to the populace (as in 
the early patriarchal or else priest-king worship of the books of 
Genesis and Job) seems clear from their connection with the 
annual handling of the plough by the sovereign, a ceremony 
still found in survival. ‘The Book of Rites says: ‘‘In the 
first month of spring the Son of Heaven... prays to the 
Supreme for grain (z.e., for a good harvest). ..and himself 
handles the plough...” £#zZAKFRBUTA, WM 
UAL: 3, Wb HB ace, KF BL AE zz.* 

An Emperor with an otherwise fair name, however, set a 
very different example to the populace in aiter years. The 
Han Emperor Wen Ti, in the fifteenth vear of his reign, 
was informed by the Master of Ceremonies that: ‘Of old 
the Son of Heaven every summer personally offered 
ceremonial sacrifice to the Supreme’’, (95 #1 i i Et 
FS XH), and the Emperor awaking to his duty in the matter went 
forth todo so. But wishing to improve on the ancient custom, 
said: ‘*I now personally offer sacrifice to the Supreme (4 _£ 
ty WE PL 4p); but Sovereign Earth is without sacrifice, and so 
the ceremony is one-sided . . .’’ ‘the Supreme being regarded 
** Heaven.’?) Whereupon an altar to ‘Sovereign Earth’’ was 
erected, and Sovereign Earth was worshipped with the same 
ceremonies as the Supreme. & FF gn [. ay jit. Thus the 
great historian Ssii Ma-ch‘ien relates in his Sacrificial Records. 
And in his Historical Records proper he relates that altars to 
‘‘the Five Imperial ones’? were (also) erected. For which 


Another reference to Shang Ti, given in the [3] “= and omitted from the 
iieene as condensed by the Emperors Kang Hsi and Ch‘ien Lung, occurs in 
the account of the king (4“¥ —£) who refused to handle the pl ough (827 B. C 
His minister remonstrated saying : ‘‘ This must not be (neglecte d). A 


Agriculture 
is the great business of the populace ; the m nillet offeri ngs to the Supreme have 


this orig in (and significance)..." KEZCKBER. EL it ZK HAE 
= 3 ih z BB 
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Wen Ti saving: ‘’IShose who know the nature of the universe 
may not allow themselves to be thus deluded by spirits and 
bogies (qi P§).’? And the compiler of the ‘Easy Edition of 


History’? in 31711 (JL gfe #) gives vent to the vigorous 
criticisms: ‘‘ Heaven is one! And to talk of Five Imperial 


ones! Such is not antiquity! Sick-minded Emperor !’’ Fi —, 
i A Fe BE a ww 
Thus the dormant conscience of a Chinese historian awoke 
to proclaim the unique position of the Supreme, in the terms of 
absolute monotheism, as being the principle of the really ancient 
worship of Chinese sovereigns and patriarchal chieftains. And 
though the term ‘‘ Heaven’’ is used, its meaning is evident, 
from the fact that Wen Ti went forth to worship none other 
than ‘‘the Sovereign on High.’’ 

The Five Imperial ones (according to the Fr # $f gg) were 
“the azure Sovereign of the east, the red Sovereign of the 
south, the white Sovere ign of the west, the black Sovereign of 


the north, ol the yellow Sovereign of the middle,” HK Hy, 


mwa om i, WO W. dt HB WY, 4s He DE ye. These were 


Taoist inventions, encouraged by the ‘‘ new start’? in religious 
matters made by ‘** The First Emperor,’? as he termed himself 
(Ae St He 221-210 B. C.), who for the time abolished the ancient 


worship of Shang Ti, welcomed Taoist M eicians to lis Court, 
and set up < bjects of worship the eight deities: ‘* Heaven- 
lord, Earth-l rd, War-lord, Yang-lord, Yin lord, Moon-lord, Sun- 
lord, — Seasons’-lord.”” FE =, WE, EL BE, B S, 
A +, BO , Nb S. 


oe so great was the resulting Pinkie Sera of 


imperial 





worship that Wen Ti, coming to the throne fifty-two years after- 
wards, passed fourteen years of lis reion wit aoe attending to 


the worship of the Supreme, and arousing to that fact in his 
fifteenth year, with the couple Heaven-lord* and Earth-lord 


in mind, coupled Sovereign Earth (Uf --) with the Supreme 


1 once at least used by a Sung dynasty 





ient (ait oe) Dictionary, in an entirely 
i ry itself exp] Le of 


1S 


) ivenly 
) fal hings.’” KE wip 9 ih WN #5 th, 


‘The Heaven Lord sent down (His) 





cing), and thus it is said ag roduced all 
1 7 hy 
wy th J j 
Il a n¢ obl of Wen Wang 
i The write rt t discovered 
other s uch references to either term in Chinese literature, and would be grate 


ful if any reader would point out othe: 
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(£7), and in addition ‘‘ennobled” the imaginary Five Imperial 
Ones of the then awakening Natureists or ‘‘ Taoists.”... Which 
action can only be exceeded by the weak Emperor Hui Tsung 
(1101-1125 A.D.) deifying a favourite Court Magician as 
‘‘The Gemmous Sovereign on High’? (3 §4 [ 7), the chief 
idol of decadent Taoism to this day. 

The definition of Shang Ti given in the work Fi # 3h #% 
is: ‘*The Great One among Heavenly spirits is called the 
Sovereign on High of the vast heavens.’’ J ih :% 7 4, A St 
K L #. With which our direct references to the term Shang 
Ti in Chinese literature may end. 

But under the term Heaven, as used of the Supreme, we 
read in Yang Tzit (}% 2ff, 53 B. C. to18 A. D.) that “ Heaven 
is spiritual, Heaven is intelligent, with an enlightened know- 
ledge of all regions ; Heaven is refined, ge is subtle, and 
all things do homage thereto,’’ FE qh KOH, 98 MW, Ke 
K , OS ty (E FA. Heaven is claimed by pr as the 
source of all that was good in him (jE 4E ff -F- Ff) ; and of the 
task of national renovation the History Classic declares: ‘* The 
work is Heaven’s work, and man’s place is to fulfil it.’ 5 T, 
NAH 2. A book ( FF #£) attributed variously to the 
Yellow Emperor (!) and to Chiang T‘ai-kung (38 - JF or +e A), 
but regarded as a standard work, and on sale at Provincial 
Libraries, contains the noble sentence: ‘‘Heaven’s extreme 
partiality in practice is extreme justice,’ K % HL, S BA. 
The erratic philosopher Chuang Tzii (3rd and 4th centuries B. C.) 
exclaims: ‘ Partiality is human, but a large completeness belongs 
to Heaven,’’ @ f& A i ff f& KH. And in Lao Tzii’s famous 
passage: ‘*The net of Heaven stretches everywhere ; its meshes 
are wide, but nothing escapes them,’’ JK #4 + VK, Hi ih A 4. 

Pan Ku (£ [Aj died 92 A. D.) in a work called the 4 
31, says: ‘‘ Heaven has a disposition (capable of) pleasure and 
anger, a heart of sorrow and joy, poe to that of on 
so that Heaven and man may be at one,’’ J Mp Af Fi REZ FH, 

He + ih, MA HH hl, UMA KA. Aad Kuan 
Tzii (or the work popularly attributed to 4£ fit) says: ‘* When 
a man’s deeds accord with Heaven, Heaven aids him; when 
his deeds are opposed to Heaven, Heaven disregards him. 
Those whom Heaven aids, though small, become great ; 


> those 
whom Heaven ee though | ee ) successful, must 


suffer = ‘i re Met - - : D2 Ly =” ill RK, K 2 Za 
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‘‘ Heaven is most high, yet listens to the lowliest,’”’ KF % 
% i, 88 2 2 WB, says a work of the third century A.D. 
(4 i). In the Book of Odes, someone suffering from slander, 
exclaims: ‘‘O vast and distant Heaven, who art called our 
parent!’ fk fe 32 K, A ZH A. And the statesman Ch‘ii 
Yuan (332-295 B. C., whose name is associated with the modern 
Dragon Boat Festival), who did thus suffer, says in one of his 
essays: ‘Heaven is man’s origin. And when oppressed with 
poverty, he recalls his source. For when men are overwrought 
and worn out, who ist here that does not cry to Heaven?’’ Fi ¥ 
K 2 th, ABS A, HOR HG BL, GREK A. 

And if a Chinese pundit be consulted on any of the above 
passages, as to what or who is meant by ‘‘ Heaven,”’ his invari- 
able answer would seem, in the writer’s humble judgment, to go 
very far toward settling the ‘‘ term question,” provided that due 
caution be employed in the use of that term. In a word, that 
the term Shang Ti is by no means “rotten wood that cannot 
be carved,’’ or so hopelessly impure that it may not be sanctified. 

But as St. Paul says upon another question of his own day : 
‘*Let each man be fully persuaded in his own mind.’ (#% — 
4 it & iii % Hy as in MB Be fH). And observing the spirit of 
the whole fourteenth chapter of the epistle to the Romans we 
may also, above all things, ‘‘ give diligence to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ 





Education in Mission Schools.* 
BY DR. H. V. NOYES. 


que object of right education is to assist in putting students 
2) on the line of making the best possible use of the facul- 

ties and opportunities which God gives them and for the 
whole of life. 

We are taught in our Catechism that the ‘‘ Chief End of 
Man is to glorify God and enjoy Him forever. ’’ I would expand 
this somewhat, making it more a parallel with the Saviour’s 
statement of the two great commandments of the law, viz., 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself, and making the enjoyment a consequence 
rather than a chief end. 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the A. P. Mission, Canton, September 
11th, 1903. 
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I would write it thus: The Chief End of Man is to glorify 
God and do good to men, resulting with absolute certainty in 
the enjoyment of God forever and the added enjoyment of the 
society of the redeemed, both in this life and the eternal life 
beyond. 

The high endeavor of Missionary Education should be to 
secure in boys and girls, men and women, habits resulting in a 
character that will lead to the attainment of the above ‘‘ Chief 
End of Man,’’ built on such a foundation that it will stand sure 
in every dark hour of sorrow, in every time of bewildering doubt, 
in every fierce conflict with temptation and sin. The rains may 
descend, the winds may beat upon it, but it will not fall, for it 
is founded on a rock. 

It is sturdy men and women of this character that China 
needs, that all heathen countries need, and Christian countries 
as well. 

The object of schools is to start the young in the right 
direction for their long life-journey. It is not to cram them 
with information, but rather to put them on the track of invest- 
igating for themselves. It is not to try to make them know 
everything in the heavens above or the earth beneath or the 
waters under the earth, but rather to teach them to walk through 
the world with their eyes wide open and see for themselves what 
is going on around them, to judge correctly between right and 
wrong, and ever to follow the right. 

A broad education plans for the development of the whole 
man—physical, intellectual, and moral. Failure in any one of 
these respects isa sad loss. A sound mind in a sound body, 
under the guidance of a rightly trained conscience and God’s 
revealed will, is the desideratum. 

(I). A sound body.—Especially is attention to this necessary 
in Chinese schools ; partly because the Chinese grow up with 
little or no instruction as to how bodily strength can be develop- 
ed and disease guarded against, and particularly because after 
two or three years of study a Chinese boy imbibes the idea that 
for him to do any kind of physical work is unscholarly. Down 
through the ages has come the hard-fixed custom that the man 
who uses his mind must not use his body one whit more than is 
absolutely necessary. And so the weak body, the literary stoop, 
and the big round spectacles are the object of the boy’s ambition. 

All this in mission schools needs to be broken down com- 
pletely, trampled under foot. In the earliest stages of their 





ee 
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education students should be taught the imperative necessity, 
as well as the Christian duty, of caring for their bodies. Ele- 
mentary physiology should be taught, and the practice of what 
is taught, insisted on. The younger boys take readily to foot 
ball, base ball, cricket, and other field sports, and they ought 
to have the field and the appliances for indulging them. Once 
fairly started they will continue these sports as they grow 
older. A gymnasium is much needed in a_ boarding-school, 
especially where the proportion of rainy days is so large as in 
South China. We have seriously felt this lack in our school on 
Fa-ti. We have had painful lessons, impressing us more and 
more with the necessity of physical culture, in the fact that 
more than one of our most promising and best educated students 
have broken down or died soon after completing their course, 
just at the threshold of the life work that was before them. 
We are giving this matter careful attention, and much more 
interest is being developed than formerly existed. Our hope is 
that, in the not distant future, appliances may be provided, by 
means of which we may be able to bring our students to the 
end of a long course of study with stalwart bodies, as well as 
trained minds. 

(II). Intellectual training. —The same principle holds true 
here as in the development of the body. We must, according 
to the literal meaning of the word, educate, that is,: keep up a 
constant process of drawing out. Strength of body is not 
developed by simply feeding. This is necessary. It gives the 
foundation of strength, but the hand, the foot, the eye, the ear, 
become more and more useful by using. It is an unchanging 
law of nature that strength must be put forth in order to get 
greater strength. Nourishment without exercise gives us a 
body fat, lazy, and useless. It is exactly the same in regard to 
mental processes and mental development. The mind must 
have material enough given it to work upon, but then it must 
work in order to grow strong. We all know that just at this 
point Chinese education is a failure. It is a constant filling in 
without much taking out. The poor Chinese boy is doomed 
to long years of drudgery in stuffing his mind with Chinese 
characters and memorizing whole tomes of Chinese Classics 
and then memorizing the explanation. ‘The memory is used 
and wonderfully developed, but that is about all. The develop- 
ment is one-sided. That many of the Chinese become fine 
business men, shrewd diplomats, and able also in other 
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respects, is not because of but largely in spite of their faulty 
education in the. schools. They get the best part of their 
education in their contact with men in the varied and some- 
times rough experiences of life. 

Under these circumstances what ought to be done in 
missionary schools? ‘The habit of memorizing probably ought to 
be kept up to a certainextent. It is necessary in learning Chinese 
characters. It is a good thing to commit to memory considerable 
portions of Scripture, and probably more or less of other books. 
It would undoubtedly be of advantage if more of this were done 
in Christian lands. But beyond this the Chinese need a com- 
plete revolution in their way of studying. They need to be 
taught to think for themselves. In mission schools they are 
learning to do this, and not rebel against it as they did_years 
ago. I may relate a little of my own experience. Not long 
after I came to China I prepared a mental arithmetic, and 
when it was completed, took several copies to a mission village 
school some miles from Canton, thinking I could begin the 
introduction of Western studies with something manifestly 
useful in small business matters, and therefore commending 
itself to the Chinese. What was my surprise, on going the 
next time, to find not more than half the scholars present, and 
that the parents had told the teacher they would not send their 
children to school if they had to spend their time in such foolish 
study. Considering discretion the better part of valor I with- 
drew the dangerous little book to wait for better times. After- 
wards I tried it in a mission day-school in Canton city, with 
the same result as in the country school. I waited until I had 
a small school on mission premises and then again started a 
class. The boys were quite opposed to it, but I made them 
study it. One of the most reluctant boys in the class became 
the best mathematician who ever went through our Fa-ti school, 
and does the larger share now of our mathematical teaching. 
He delights in these studies and smiles when reminded of his 
abhorrence of mental arithmetic in his boyhood days. 

I need hardly say that this beginning of a line of mathe- 
matical study had very little reference to preparing the boys to 
do business, for the Chinese were getting along very well in 
that direction. It was to give them something that would 
compel them to break away from simple memorizing and think 
for themselves, and that is exactly what the hardship was to 
them. It was not very long before that class could repeat in 
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concert the multiplication table up to twenty-five times twenty- 
five ; not by any slavish act of memory, for they had only been 
required to memorize up to twelve times twelve. Beyond that 
they had been taught simply to make successive additions, as 
they recited and as rapidly as the rising and falling of the hand. 
This secured close concentration of thought and mental disci- 
pline—exactly what was aimed at. 

I may refer toa ‘‘slate-pencil rebellion’? which happened 
some years after the mental arithmetic business. A class of 
students in the theological course were required to take up 
mathematical study, which at that time had not attained the 
honorable position which it now has. As before, the object 
was to secure some original thinking. But the students did 
not specially desire this, and the ‘‘straw that broke the camel’s 
back’’ was the requirement of the Chinese teacher that they 
should buy slate-pencils at ten cash each. The next morning 
fifteen indignant theological students presented themselves and 
their complaints. I told them it was a very proper thing for 
them to buy their own slate pencils. They said it was contrary 
to the agreement made with them, that ‘‘they were to have 
their board for three years while studying theology and fifty 
cents per month for incidentals.’’ JI reminded them that this 
was an incidental. Their reply was that they would all leave 
the school if the requirement was insisted on. I said to them: 
‘‘Go then ; any student who will leave the school on account 
of ten cash for a slate pencil is the very student that we do 
not wish to have about the premises. Go, the sooner the better.’’ 
Of course not one of them left. They went ahead with their 
mathematical studies. 

Some years later, when these became popular, I asked one 
of our best assistants why it was that in marked contrast with 
former years the scholars all wish specially to study mathema- 
tics. His reply was, ‘‘ Those who have graduated, have found 
out that they can Areach better for having taken this study.’’ 
They do preach better, undoubtedly, and because they have 
acquired a habit of close thinking. A solid mathematical course 
is therefore desirable in mission schools on account of the mental 
discipline which it secures. 

A second method of leading away from the habit of 
memorizing and securing thought is to insist on scholars recit- 
ing in their own words and not those of the book. I prefer 
‘“topical recitation,’’ to be followed, however, by questioning, if 
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there have been omissions or the subject has not been made clear, 
and finally such explanations and additions by the teacher as 
may seem necessary and profitable. This reverses the Chinese 
order. In my earlier teaching experience I found the scholars 
were nearly as much opposed to this method of reciting as to 
mathematics. They said, “ Howcan we recite what has not been 
explained?” They were told that in this school it would be a 
fixed custom that the scholars would do the frs¢ and the /arger 
part of the explaining to the teacher rather than the teacher to 
the scholars. It is surprising how grown up men, who have 
been teachers for years in Chinese schools, will read a verse or 
passage in Wén-li and glibly change it into colloquial, phrase 
by phrase, and yet fail utterly to grasp the important thought of 
the verse, or the real drift of the passage. Persistent inquiry 
after the thought, rather than the letter, is the remedy for this. 
We need studies, not only to concentrate thought but also 
to broaden the intellectual vision. For this nothing is better 
than the study of nature in all its forms ; God in His works as 
well as in His Word. ‘The most striking impressions are made 
by what is most minute and what is most immense. To find, 
by microscopic aid, the complete machinery of life in uncounted 
numbers of objects so small as to elude the unaided sight, fills 
the mind with wonder and with awe and gives new lessons of 
the minuteness of God’s providential care. The teachings of 
astronomy have a wonderfully expanding power—to learn that 
the little points of light that we see in the sky are huge suns, 
millions of times larger than our world; that, hung upon 
nothing with planets circling around them, they are speeding 
faster than the swiftest cannon ball in their noiseless flight 
through unmeasured space, onward in their long circuits which 
may be millions of years, but sure to be brought at length to 
the point of departure, to begin another long round, evermore 
swinging backwards and forwards, beating the great seconds of 
eternity—what can tend more than such knowledge to enlarge 
the mind, to fill it with thoughts of God’s majesty and power, and 
quicken it to humble worship, admiration, and praise. ‘* When 
I consider the heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him ?’’ 
Historical studies ought also to have a prominent place. 
‘‘The proper study of mankind is man.’’ That education is 
not complete which does not include both God’s dealings with 
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men and the dealings of men with each other ; that does not 
show how, through the long line of individual and national 
experiences, the merciful purposes of a righteous God are being 
steadily accomplished and will be accomplished to the end. 
It need hardly be mentioned that in a Christian school the 
Bible will be given its deserved high place in historical study. 
Where else can the early history of the race be found? Where 
is there a better foundation on which to build up historical 
research than the book of Daniel ? 

In regard to all the above, or any other lines of study, two 
things should be always kept in view. (1). Thoroughness is 
always more important than the amount gone over. Constant 
thoroughness produces a good intellectual habit which will be a 
lifelong benefit. Lack of thoroughness produces a bad intellectual 
habit which will be a lifelong injury. (2). Time is an absolute 
necessity for thorough intellectual development. Manly intel- 
lectual strength, and a habit of concentrating thought at will, 
cannot be obtained ina day, or a month, or a year, any more 
than a child can grow to be a man in the same time. We must 
beware of trying to make too short cuts in our educational work. 

(III). The next and the most important inquiry of all is: 
What use should a student be taught to make of his developed 
physical and intellectual powers? ‘To spend years of time in 
trying to give him a sound body and a trained mind, is labor 
lost, unless these are applied to some useful purpose—worse than 
labor lost if they are applied to a bad purpose. We need to 
teach the Chinese, in our Mission schools, that there is a nobler 
end to be sought than making money, than literary reputation, 
or high official standing. To the large majority of them all 
these objects center in the first. They desire literary ability 
and official preferment in order to make money. No path is 
very attractive that does not have a pot of gold at the end of it ; 
and this is the cause of a very large portion of China’s misery 
to-day. Here as elsewhere ‘‘’The love of money is a root of 
every kind of evil.’’ Independent of its effect on the Christian 
church, no kinder thing can be done for the Chinese people 
than to turn their thoughts to nobler objects. 

This we ought to attempt thoroughly and persistently in 
our mission schools. Our object should be nothing less than 
to send forth leaders of men in the right way along the walks 
of life. Tto accomplish this we must have ‘‘line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a little.” 
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In China as elsewhere we find, leaving out of view those 
who are deliberately and wilfully leading lives of sin, the follow- 
ing classes of people :— 

(1. Those who are living aimless, useless lives ; simply 
drifting, living and dying almost like the beasts that perish. 
The young should be warned against such a life. 

(2). Those who live for pleasure. They set out to make 
themselves happy, but generally succeed in making themselves 
of all men most miserable. They pass at length from sight and 
memory, leaving no trace behind; poor examples indeed to 
follow. ‘This class is perhaps comparatively not so large in 
China as elsewhere. 

(3). Those whose chief employment is to make a living. 
By the hard pressure of necessity a vast number of the human 
race are compelled to spend the greater part of their time in 
providing sustenance for themselves and their families. They 
are doing right. ‘‘If any man provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel’’. But this does not shut them out 
from obeying the injunction, ‘‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God ;’’ or that other injunction, 
‘*Do good to all men as ye have opportunity, and especially to 
them that are of the household of faith.’’ At the very least 
they still have the high privilege which no one can take from 
them, of being God’s living epistles known and read of all men; 
and this we should impress upon our scholars. 

(4. To make money.—On this point our scholars ought to 
be persistently taught that to amass a fortune, only for selfish 
purposes or to hoard it, is one of the very lowest objects of human 
pursuit. On the other hand, they may be just as clearly taught 
that God undoubtedly gives to some the ability to make money, 
and that these not only may but ought to use this ability for the 
glory of God and the good of men. A reporter once asked the 
Hon. John Wanamaker what was his leading thought in business, 
and got the reply, ‘‘ Every day to do a good day’s work, with 
the view of helping to uplift my fellow-men.”’ 

(5). ‘To gain wide reputation.—‘‘A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches,’? but to make the praise of men 
the object of effort is to seek an empty bubble that will burst in 
pieces when grasped. 

(6). To gain a high position in life.—If one seeks this 
simply as an end, it stands in the same category with the love 
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of reputation ; but if sought or accepted, with the simple desire 
of exerting a strong influence for all that is manly, and noble, 
and good, so far as lies in one’s power to make the world better 
by living in it, then it is a praiseworthy object. 

(7). To please God. —This is after all the final test by which 
all action should be tried. It is a motive we cannot urge too 
earnestly or too repeatedly upon the scholars who come under 
our care. If only they make this their stedfast purpose, their 
lives may, according to circumstances, guided by God’s Word and 
His providence, lie along many different lines. I desire no 
higher meed of praise for any of our scholars than that, at the 
end of life, it may be said of them, ‘‘ They had this testimony 
that they pleased God.”’ 

By faithfully keeping before our students considerations 
like the above, we may hope to induce them to seek higher 
aims in life than only material prosperity or self-centered 
advantage of any kind. If thoroughly done in all mission 
schools, it will be a powerful lever not only to lift the Christian 
church, but, in time, the nation itself to a higher plane of 
thought and life ; to lift her out of an horrible pit and the miry 
clay and set her feet upon a rock and establish her goings. 

One thing more should be mentioned, and that is the power 
of a teacher’s own character in moulding the character of his 
scholars. Nothing is more important. Teachers ought to 
endeavor so to live that they can adopt the words of the Apostle 
Paul and say to their students, ‘‘ Be ye followers of me, even as 
I also am of Christ.”’ 

I would have been glad to discuss the question of industrial 
schools and of self-support generally in educational work, but 
it would add too much to the length of this paper, especially as 
I wish to refer briefly to our own High School and Theological 
Seminary. 

This institution, as at present organised, was commenced 
in 1885. ‘There had previously been a theological training 
school, limited at first to ten students and afterwards to twenty, 
but the long and serious illness of Dr. Happer, who had charge 
of it, had led to the scholars being scattered, so that only six 
remained as a nucleus of the Theological department of the new 
school which was established for general education and for 
all classes. The first year the enrollment was thirty-six, the 
second year sixty, the third year seventy-two. The attendance 
since has varied in different years, from sixty to ninety, with an 
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enrollment of from eighty to 112. The present year, 1903, 
the attendance the first term was 100, and the second term eighty- 
five to ninety, with an enrollment of 112. 

Commencing with the very rudiments of education in 
Western studies, the standard has been gradually raised year 
by year, until our curriculum is what is placed before you to- 
day. This is a curriculum not of what it is proposed to do 
hereafter but of what is actually studied and taught now. If 
you will compare it with the curricula proposed for different 
grades of schools by the Cominittee of the Educational Associa- 
tion of China, you will find that outside of the Theological 
department it includes additional to the High School course, 
about half the College course recommended by that Committee. 

When the Mission asked me to take up this work two plans 
were in view, each of which probably would have its advantages. 
The first was to secure scholars by giving them their whole 
board and possibly incidentals and some clothing, and in con- 
sideration of this binding them by written agreement to remain 
long enough for a thorough course of study. A higher grade 
could be sooner reached by this method. I would compare it 
to building a structure straight up from the foundation, rising 
high above all surrounding buildings, an object to be seen from 
afar. The second method, not very common then but the one 
adopted, was from the beginning to require scholars, with the 
exception of theological students, to pay for their board, cither 
in whole or in part. Those who are able to do it are expected 
to pay the whole, while for the poor it may be reduced as low 
as one-half. With few exceptions this rule is maintained. Of 
course more money could be obtained if the English language 
were taught, but the instruction is carried on entirely in the 
Chinese language. The whole cost to the Board in the United 
States, excepting large repairs and the salaries of two foreign 
missionaries most of the time, has not exceeded $1,000 gold per 
annum and rarely amounted to that. Last year with provisions 
at a high price and an attendance of seventy to eighty the charge 
to the Board was $840 gold. ‘This includes the employment of 
four Chinese teachers, who by their efficient and faithful work 
have done much for the success of the school. 

The attempt has been made to hold students by developing 
a love of study rather than by written agreement, and no attempts 
have been made other than the instruction given to induce 
scholars to attend. I would compare this second method to 
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piling up a hill. The material carried up will more or less run 
down its sides, but when it attains the same height of a structure 
raised by the first method its base will be very much broader. 

Since 1885, including those who will graduate at the end of 
the present term, forty have taken the full course in both High 
School and Theological Seminary. Of these, three are now 
laboring for their countrymen in Hawaii and one in New 
Zealand. Not having taken the full course, but employed as 
preachers, forty-one, of whom one is laboring in British Colum- 
bia ; fifteen have been employed as colporteurs, and fifteen 
have taken a course of study preparatory to a medical course 
taken elsewhere. In addition to the 111 mentioned above 
about 500 have attended the school for a longer or shorter 
time. Since the organization of the Fa-ti Church in 1891, 
105 scholars have joined it on profession of faith. Of the 112 
enrolled this year, fifty-four are church members. 

The Bible and Christian teaching have always held the 
front seat, and I have yet to hear the first complaint made of 
this, either by parent or scholars. As two of our last year’s 
graduates said in their closing speeches : 
that this is a Christian doctrine school.”’ 

I will only add in conclusion that I have considered myself 
peculiarly fortunate in having such colleagues as Rev. W. J. 
White, Rev. Dr. O. F. Wisner, and Rev. J. J. Boggs, who 
have successively labored with me cordially and efficiently in the 
establishment of the institution. Its foundations have been laid, 
we believe solidy laid, and we also believe that the work which 
it is destined to accomplish is only fairly begun. 


‘*Every one knows 





Some New Forms of Annoyance, 
BY REV. G. A. CLAYTON, WUSUEH. 


HE following brief notes on certain methods of annoying— 
Hy one can hardly say of most of them ‘‘ persecuting ’’— 


Christians may be of interest. They have all been met 
with during the last three years. 

1. Exclusion of Christians from participation in the dis- 
tribution of superfluous clan montes.—Several cases have come 
under notice. One will suffice as an example. Hsia is a 
member of a large clan. He was not at the time referred to 
baptised, nor was he entered as an enquirer, but he had definite- 
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ly broken with his idolatry and been very outspoken as to the 
value of ancestor worship. He had been much involved in 
Yamén business whilst still a heathen, and we were awaiting 
proof that he had really given up this work before admitting 
him as an enquirer. His clan was possessed of land and build- 
ings, the product of careful investment of monies contributed 
years ago by the different families in the clan in different pro- 
portions. The clan decided to distribute a certain sum that it 
was felt was not needed for clan purposes amongst the descend- 
ants of the original families in proportion to the original dona- 
tions. But in preparing the list of participants Hsia was 
omitted as one who did not join in the ancestral worship, a 
charge that was quite true. Without waiting to see what 
friendly intervention might do, Hsia entered a case against his 
eldest brother to secure a share of the monies. The case was in 
due course tried and the Mandarin gave judgment. He said 
nothing disparaging to Christianity, but he decided that, as the 
monies in dispute were originally given to secure the perpetual 
and proper observance of ancestral worship and as the plaintiff 
had definitely declared his intention not to observe those rites, 
the plaintiff had no claim on the monies still in the hands of 
the ‘‘trustees’’ of the Ancestral Hall, and therefore no claim on 
these monies when distributed. 

Hsia of course appealed to the writer to interfere. As he 
was not even an enquirer one could do nothing. But even if he 
had been an old and reliable member, what could one have 
done? Was not the decision of the magistrate just? Will not 
all Christians sooner or later have to accept such ‘‘ persecution ’? 
as this? 

2. Exclusion of Christians from clan feasts at the great 
Jestivals.—Chang is an enquirer. He comes from a village 
where the threats against those who enter the church have all 
proceeded from one man—a rich bully. This bully did no overt 
act till a recent village festival. On that day the villagers first 
went to perform ancestral worship and then returned to feast. 
Chang abstained from worshipping, but went to take his place 
at one of the tables. From all we hear no one objected till the 
bully noticed his presence, and insisted that the non-worshipper 
of idols do not share the feast, and ejected Chang. 

Chang appealed to us on the ground that he, a Christian, 
was turned away from the feast by the bully. Enquiry elicited 
the information that the feast was paid for out of the Ancestral 
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Hall Funds. We therefore decided that we could not interfere. 
How can a man who does not join in the worship, join in the 
feast? Chang says that the feast and the worship are distinct ; 
others say that the feast is the end of the worship. Jevons in 
his book, ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study of Religion,’’ links the 
worship and the feast together in the cases he gives from other 
lands. Can any one say whether they are separable in China? 
But even if they are, can a Christian claim to join in a feast 
paid for out of heathen funds? A feast given by heathen out of 
their own pockets is another thing ; a Christian and a heathen 
can even join to give a private feast ; but a feast given out of 
the funds devoted to idolatry is surely too tainted to allow a 
Christian to partake. 

3. Agreements to persecute any who shall hereafter enter 
the church.—Some of the younger members of another family of 
Changs have come occasionally to the chapel. They have 
never become real enquirers. But the seniors have bestirred 
themselves and have drawn up a covenant in which they pledge 
themselves (1) to hinder members of the clan from entering 
the church, (2) to use the clan monies to help any of the clan 
who have disputes with Christians, and (3) to prevent a Chris- 
tian from obtaining the help of the clan in any case where 
he is injured and would, but for his Christianity, be entitled to 
that help. The result has been that all but one of the young 
men have ceased to call at the chapel. The remaining one has 
come out boldly for Christ, but as yet the covenanted foes have 
done no overt act to injure him, save excluding him from a 
share in certain clan monies and from all clan feasts as in cases 
1 and 2 above. 

Should anything be done in such cases? If the covenant 
remains a mere paper threat is there any need to act? Not to 
act will probably mean that few, if any, will for the present 
come to our chapel, but is it part of our duty to make it easy 
for men to join us? And yet, on the other hand, what of the 
timid ones who might find the Saviour if they dare but hear 
the gospel? Our policy has been one of exhortation only so 
long as the threats are not put into force in any way (such, e.g., 
as forcible detention) which will prevent a man from coming to 
the chapel to worship. 

4. Ratsing the rent of premises taken by Christians to 
meet the toss of contributions for tdolatrous theatricals.—The 
attempts in this region to compel the payment of these dues 
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have been most determined. Fortunately the treaties put the 
matter on a clear basis, and in most cases the explanation of the 
treaty to the collectors has sufficed to secure the withdrawal of 
claims against Christians. Where the collectors have proved 
stubborn, the Mandarins have, of course, interfered on request. 
But now a new method has been adopted which it is difficult to 
meet. Chou’s case will serve as an example; it is one of 
several. Chou has a small shop which was assessed at about 
500 cash a year for theatricals. He became interested in the 
gospel, and in due course was baptised. During his probation 
the question arose and the collectors yielded the point without 
dispute. But the landlord has since announced that the rent 
of his shop must be raised or Chou could not remain as tenant. 
This extra rent, we find, is charged at the instigation of the 
collectors and is paid to them in compensation for the sum which 
Chou does not pay. 

Here is a case where a subterfuge is being used to defeat 
the treaties, but how is it to be met? Rents are obviously vari- 
able items. Note, for instance, how they rise when the land- 
lord finds out that his premises are wanted for a chapel! Tro 
prove to a Consul that the extra rent went to the theatricals is 
impossible. The Mandarin, the landlord and the collectors will 
all smile blandly at such an impossible assertion and propound 
sundry theories about improvement in trade and rise in rentals. 
One simply cannot collect evidence. Can anyone else offer a 
workable method of facing the dilemma ? 

Allied to this is the question—if one may digress to touch 
on an annoyance of the missionary, rather than of the convert— 
how to prevent our mission money going to theatrical guilds 
when we purchase property. We found out after a recent pur- 
chase that we had paid about thirty strings of cash, nominally 
as part of the purchase money, but really through the vendor to 
the guild as capital to compensate for the loss of the annual 
levies on the tenants who would otherwise have occupied the 
shop. ‘The value of property is always hard to estimate in 
China, and one could not possibly foresee that one was paying 
thirty strings more than one needed. Nor can one see how to 
do anything in the way of self-protection in future cases. But 
the annoyance is none the less real. 

Another attempt to secure the theatrical monies from a 
Christian may be mentioned, though it was an entire failure. 
Liao is a Christian, a tailor by trade. During the year various 
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members of the head collector’s family have employed Liao 
and, as is the case generally in these parts, payment was defer- 
red till the sales of cotton and hemp were accomplished. Mean- 
while Liao had refused to pay 420 cash for theatricals. The 
head collector, therefore, tendered payment of the money due 
for work done, less 420 cash retained for the theatre levy. He 
was soon made to see the untenability of his position in face of 
the treaties. 

Perhaps other workers who have met with these or other 
annoyances will send a few notes about them to this journal, 
for we all need to act as members of the intelligence department 
of the Christian army and to study the wiles of the enemy. 








Educational Department. 


Rev. J. A. Siussy, Zavtor. 





Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’’ 








Sinchang Industrial Academy. 
BY REV. P. F. PRICE. 


ee Editorial Secretary is kind enough to say: ‘‘I have 
V4. heard of your industrial school as being a successful ex- 

periment in this line’? and to ask for some particulars in 
regard to the object and conduct of the school. I do not know 
that I would be willing to say that our experiment in a field 
where so many experiments have been made and abandoned, has 
proved a success; but somehow, with all of its difficulties, it 
has seemed to fill such a needed place that we have not felt we 
would do right to give it up. 

The object of the school has never been to provide a trade 
as such. Any boy in China can learn a native trade much more 
economically, and often more efficiently, under a heathen 
artisan than he can under a school provided by the foreigner ; 
but in many cases the sons of Christians cannot find the op- 
portunity to learn the trade of their choice under Christian 
influences ; nor under the restrictions of heathen artisans can he 
have opportunity for mental advancement. He must keep to 
his groove. Does not the church then owe a duty to the children, 
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of Christians who expect to be artisans, as well as to those 
who expect to be scholars? ‘Then, again, at the early age at 
which a boy in China is generally put to a trade, his aptitudes 
cannot always be determined. One may go into a trade when 
he is better fitted for books, and another may be filling out the 
contract in a school when he had better be wielding a plane. 
An industrial school where a boy studies the first half of the day 
and works at his trade the second proves a healthful winnowing 
process by which the aptitudes of the boys come to light. 

There is then a three-fold object :— 

1st. To provide an opportunity for the children of Chris- 
tians to learn a trade under Christian influences and along with 
it obtain the rudiments of a good education. 


and. To serve as a winnowing school, inasmuch as at the 


end of half of the term the lads have a choice of either going on 
with their books or going on in their trades. 

3rd. To give a poor boy a chance to work his way. He 
cannot pay for his rice, but he can make as much as is ordinari- 
ly paid into a Christian school for tuition. 

The Sin-chang Industrial Academy has never had more 
than sixteen boys at one time, and it has been in operation less 
than seven years; the first class having recently graduated, so 
that from such limited experience it would scarcely be safe to 
generalize; but in answer to inquiries that are continually 
being asked about such enterprises one or two brief remarks 
may be made. 

One of the chief difficulties in the industrial department is 
to secure not only capable but honest and industrious artisans. 
Even professing Christians fail at the point of unselfish service 
such as the missionary himself gives to the enterprise. I have 
tried Christians of three denominations, and the only man who 
took a real pride in the work and welfare of his boys so spoiled 
them that it became a bone of strife in comparison with the 
others. Artisans of the type to be of the highest benefit to the boys 
no doubt there are in China, but they are few and far between. 

The industrial department has yielded a quota only of the 
expenses of the school ; never as much as half. Failure here, 
however, is no doubt largely due to the comparatively small 
amount of time that a missionary, busy with many other things, 
had to give to the details of this department. 

It has been our experience that, other things being equal, 
boys who eventually give themselves to study, lose little by 
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having given half of their day for a few years to work. The 
work both rests the mind and strengthens the body; and in- 
cidentally it develops a spirit of manliness that is most desirable 
in Chinese boys. 

The doubt was expressed at the beginning of the under- 
taking as to whether, because of the restriction of the Chinese 
guilds and other causes, the boys who graduate in their trades 
would not find difficulty in finding employment, but this has not 
proved to be a practical difficulty at all. Those boys who have 
been diligent in their work have each had the choice of several 
places offered to them. 

Do they hold on to their religion when they go out among 
heathen environment? Iam not able to speak a final word on 
that point, but this much can be said: with the seed of gospel 
truth in their hearts, and with so many prayers following them, 
they stand a thousand times better chance than those who have 
at their age already become hardened to the sights and sounds of 
a heathen environment. 





A Chinese Educational Association, 


‘Sins Educational Association of China is a Christian Mis- 
Es sionary enterprise, and only those who are members of 
Protestant Christian churches are received into its mem- 
bership. To most of us it would seem inexpedient to open our 
doors wider and take in those who are not Christians but who 
are men of enlightened views and engaged in educational 
work along the line of reform, and yet we are greatly interested 
in the many new schools which are being opened by men who 
have at heart the enlightenment of the Chinese youth and are 
introducing new and reformed methods of education. 

Can we do anything to encourage and help men who are 
engaged in teaching or directing such schools? Would it be 
well to join with them in local, provincial or national associa- 
tions? Is it right to retain our name, ‘* The Educational 
Association of China,’? when we represent a very small mi- 
nority of the educationists of this great empire? If we can 
not see our way clear to receive as members men who are not 
Protestant Christians, should we not have a name that would be 
in harmony with our more restricted field? These are some of 
the questions that are being raised, and which we are not yet fully 
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prepared to answer. Our Association certainly can not afford 
to lower its standard. We believe that the fear of God is the 
beginning of knowledge, and any education that is really worth 
anything must have a Christian basis. Efforts which have 
been made by missionaries to work with Confucianists in 
educational institutions lave not hitherto been very encourag- 
ing, and yet we desire to show ourselves friendly and to help 
our Chinese friends in their educational enterprises as far as we 
can do so without compromising our Christian principles. 

It is gratifying to see that in Hangchow, and in many other 
places, those who are interested in the ‘‘new education’? 
are turning to the missionary for advice and assistance. What 
can we do to help them? and how far can we co-operate with 
those who realize the inefficiency of the old methods but are 
not ready to take Christ as their leader in the new educa- 
tion? Some, at least, regard themselves as our co-laborers and 
are desirous of our co-operation, as will be seen from the 
following letter which was recently received by Rev. J. H. 
Judson, President of the Hangchow Presbyterian College. 
The letter was accompanied with a copy of the regulations 
of the new Society, printed in Chinese and containing some 
twenty items :— 


DEAR SIR:— 


I have the great pleasure to inform you that during these 
several years, colleges and schools have been successively estab- 
lished as to build the foundation of new education in our country— 
China. 

We are indebted to you very much, as you came from far West 
to establish churches and schools in various parts of China to 
diffuse with golden knowledge in the minds of our people. It is no 
doubt that the new education and civilization of China, gradually 
becoming prosperous as the time goes, are largely dependent upon 
your preaching and teaching. However, most of the people of 
China are rather selfish and ungenerous, therefore there is scarcely 
any intercourse or connection between the governmental and private 
schools, and as our religion is not the same as the faith embraced 
by you, there probably may be some prejudice between you and us. 
But what a pity it is, as the prejudice will surely prevent the prog- 
ress of new education and civilization of the world. 

Why the Educational Association is established is that we hope 
that any instructors of any colleges and schools should love and 
help one another with a reciprocal goodness. ‘The Association 
includes also a library and a physical education society. We think 
that you who are exerting your utmost effort in preaching and 
teaching, will surely have the same opinion as ours, and happily 
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come up to lend your assistance to us. Enclosed please find the 

regulations of the Educational Association, whose Executive Com- 

mittee will call on you after a few days. We sincerely hope you 

with your brethren are blessed by Him. 
Yours sincerely, 


MEMBERS OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





International Institute. 


We have received the Twelfth Report of the Mission 
N,) Among the Higher Classes in China, and are glad to 

note that the progress made during the past year has 
been most encouraging. The procuring of a lot of land in the 
French concession containing fourteen mow and favorably situat- 
ed, is a matter for congratulation, and especially so when we 
consider that for this land the Chinese themselves contributed 
Tls. 27,783.00, no foreign subscriptions having been solicited 
for this purpose. The half year closed with a balance of Ts. 
465.84 in bank for current expenses and also a building fund of 
Ts. 16,836.46. The Director, Dr. Gilbert Reid, has had a 
busy year, preparing books, lecturing, preaching, teaching 
forty-five pupils, conducting an extensive correspondence, and 
cultivating the acquaintance of Chinese officials, merchants and 
others. The report shows that the International Institute is 
going forward. The success of the past six months gives 
promise of still greater usefulness in the future, and no doubt 
the patrons of the enterprise will be encouraged to work more 
heartily than ever for its larger endowment. 





Educational Association of China. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


: Committee met at McTyeire Home, November 14th, 
1903, at5 p.m. Present: Dr. A. P. Parker (Chairman), 

Dr. Gilbert Reid, C. M. Lacy Sites, Ph.D., and Rev. 
J. A. Silsby. 

The meeting was opened with prayer and the minutes of 
last meeting were read and approved. 

A motion to stereotype Dr. Parker’s Analytical Geometry 
and to print 2,000 copies was approved. 
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Dr. Parker reported the completion of Judson’s Physiology. 
The book is on sale at the Presbyterian Mission Press ; price 
20 cents a copy. 

The printing of Porter’s Physiology has been begun, and 
Dr. Pott’s book on Pedagogy is in press. 

The Secretary was authorized to send out copies of the 
Educational Association’s Directory to all members of the 
Association, and he was also authorized to send out 100 addi- 
tional copies with a view to increasing the membership of the 
Association. ‘The remainder are to be placed on sale at thirty 
cents a copy. 

The Committee voted a resolution of thanks to Prof. N. 
Gist Gee for his valuable assistance in preparing the Associa- 
tion’s Directory. 

It was voted to authorize Prof. N. Gist Gee to prepare a 
general book exhibit for next Triennial Meeting, and it was 
agreed to furnish suitable stationery for the purpose. The 
General Secretary was requested to consult with Prof. Gee 
concerning the details of this arrangement. 

Dr. Parker was authorized to insure the Association’s 
property for $10,000.00. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the 
Chairman. 


J. A. Stussy, Secretary. 





The Mandarin Romanized, 


ae E have received the tentative edition of the Gospel of 
WY Mark in the Standard System prepared by the Educa- 
tional Association’s Committee, and are very much 
pleased with it. The text in Chinese character at the bottom 
of the page is a great convenience to those who find the new 
Romanized a little perplexing at the start. This Gospel is 
published by the American Bible Society, and can be obtained 
at the Society’s depét at Shanghai. We understand that the 
Committee is planning to meet during the Chinese New Year 
holidays to review all suggestions and criticisms and make 
a final decision upon any points that may come up for consider- 
ation. ‘The Committee has worked hard and faithfully and 
given careful consideration to all suggestions, and the general 
favor with which their work has been received is very gratify- 


+ 
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ing. We believe that the Standard System will usher in a new 
era in the educational work of China. Tengchow College 
proposes to ‘‘introduce the system right away,’’ and will, no 
doubt, be followed by many other educational institutions in 
helping forward this movement. We give below a few notes 
which have been furnished us by Rev. D. Willard Lyon, 
Secretary of the Committee. 


Mr. Craig, of the C. I. M., in Kiangsi, near the border of 
Kwangtung, writes to Mr. Darroch that he is much pleased with the 
system, and feels sure that it will suit very well in his district; the 
chief difficulty will be the initial ‘‘r,” which is a ‘‘j’’ down there. 

Rev. Paul D. Bergen, D.D., of Tengchow, says: ‘‘I think the 
system will go.’’ He also says: ‘‘We are going to introduce 
the system in the College right away.”’ 

Rev. J. B. Hartwell, D.D., of Tengchow, writes: ‘‘I have just 
received and gone over, with pleasure, the Introduction to the 
Standard System of Mandarin Romanization. JI am much interested 
mn it.*’ 

A single order for 300 copies of the Tentative Edition of Mark 
has come in from one individual in the province of Shansi. 

Mr. Mason Wells, of Tengchow, writes: ‘‘ We are all very 
much pleased with the system of Romanization presented by the 
Committee.”’ 

At a meeting held in Kuling in August, representing all of the 
mandarin dialects of the Upper Yangtze Valley, from Nanking to 
Chen-tu, and including Hunan, the following resolution was passed : 
‘* Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the system 
prepared by the Committee is on the whole satisfactory, and with a 
few changes (those to be determined by concensus of opinion) can be 
adapted to the greater part of the Yangtze Valley districts. We are 
therefore willing that the Committee should go ahead and finish the 
work, and give them our God-speed and promise that, so far as we 
may use Romanization in our work, we will try to secure the 
adoption of the Standard System. We furthermore resolve, That our 
thanks and appreciation are due, and are hereby extended, to the 
Committee for what they have accomplished.” 

A lady missionary in Nanking wrote, soon after the first sample 
pages were issued, that the system was perfectly suited to Nanking, 
but she feared that the people in Peking would find difficulty in 
using it. In less than twenty-four hours after the receipt of this Nan- 
king ietter, a note came from a missionary in the Peking district 
congratulating the Committee on succeeding so admirably in 
adapting the system to the Pekingese, but expressing the fear that 
too many concessions to the Pekingese had been made to make 
the system a practicable one in Nanking! 
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Notes. 
WV E acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Wong Hang-t‘ong’s 
-o) 


Illustrated Fourth 


Reader (¥{f [fi] 3 4 ik 7x ER 4p. 


This completes the series of four primers and four 
readers by the same author, and we take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those who have the conduct of Chinese schools. 


The price is thirty cents. 








The Commercial Press has just published a ‘‘ Complete 
Geography ’’ with colored maps, designed for advanced classes 


in schools and for general readers. 


This is the most elaborate 


and comprehensive geography we have yet seen published in 


Chinese. 


The work seems to be well done, being prepared by 


Mr. Zia Hong-lai, a teacher in the Anglo-Chinese College. It 
has numerous illustrations and is accompanied with an atlas 
containing sixteen beautiful colored maps, four of which are 


double page. 


The atlas alone is sold for seventy cents. 


The 


Geography alone is $1.30, or both for $1.80. 








The Educational Association’s Directory is now ready. It 
contains a directory of the members of the Association and the 


schools with which they are connected. 


It will be sent free to 


members ; to others the price is thirty cents. 


—_+ec-  — — 


Correspondence, 


A KINDLY PROTEST. 
To the Editor of 


‘““ Tie CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: I have read with 
interest and profit a paper in 
November RECORDER on ‘‘ How 
to enter into sympathy with 
and gain the confidence of the 
Chinese ?’’ I heartily agree with 
the general trend and spirit of 
the article, but there is one 
sentence that causes me consider- 
able pain and surprise. The 
writer asks, ‘‘ Would Christ have 
the relation between missionary 
and evangelist be that of master 


and servant? Would He have us 
storm and rage at them when they 
misunderstand or disobey or wil- 
fully deceive us?’ Of course 
not, but in asking such a ques- 
tion, is the writer drawing from 
his own experience or observa- 
tion, or merely stating an imag- 
inary case? As one engaged 
for many years in evangelistic 
work and one also not without 
opportunities of observing others 
similarly engaged, I beg to say 
that I know of no such treatment 
of our fellow-workers in the Lord. 
Surely if there be any such cases, 
they are altogether exceptional. 


True—our fellow-labourers are 
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often weak and disappointing, as 
were St. Paul’s long ago, but 
when we have to reprove them, 
or part with them, it is with 
many tears and prayers. Heart- 
ache and sorrow, self-searching 
and deep personal humiliation— 
these are indeed among the sad- 
dest experiences of missionaries 
in dealing with trusted fellow- 
workers who have proved un- 
worthy; but far indeed must 
that missionary be from the 
Spirit of Christ, who ‘‘ storms 
and rages at them,’’ when they 
grieve him by their conduct. We 
and they are fellow-workers with 
God and fellow-servants of the 
same Master, and in all their 
weakness we are afflicted. 

With this one word of protest 
and thanking the writer for his 
words of sympathy and help. 

Yours truly, 
EK. W. Burt. 
E. B. M., Shantung. 








AN ‘‘EXPOSITORS’ BIBLE’’ FOR 
THE CHINESE. 

To the Editor of 

‘Tie CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Ina recent issue one 
of your correspondents urged 
that more commentaries on the 
Bible should be prepared in 
Mandarin. With this plea I 
agree. I am sure that a Com- 
mentary in Mandarin is of far 
more use to the ordinary Chris- 
tian than one in Wén-li. It is also 


worthy of note that if the use of’ 


the Standard System of Roman- 
isation spread, commentaries in 
Mandarin can be transliterated 
and made accessible to those who 
know the Romanised, whilst 
commentaries in Wén-li would 
have to be rewritten. 

I wish to make a wider sugges- 
tion. There are now, or shortly 
will be, separate commentaries 
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on each of the books of the New 
Testament and on many books 
of the Old. In addition, Mr. 
Moule’s commentary on the Old 
Testament is nearing completion 
and the Conference Commentary 
on the whole Bible is being issued. 
The demand for this style of 
commentary—the verse by verse 
comment—is for the present met. 

But is there not a need for a 
work on each book of the Bible 
on the lines of what is known as 
‘‘the Expositors’ Bible?’’ Has 
not the time come to issue a 
series of volumes which will set 
forth the great teaching of each 
Scripture book and also furnish 
material for expositions by our 
Chinese comrades in the work? 
Do they not need, in particular, 
some volumes which will enable 
them easily to discover the pass- 
ages which are full of present- 
day teaching in each of the Old 
Testament books? 

Such a series would in no way 
rival the present commentaries, 
nor ought it to affect their sale. 
In it a chapter would sometimes 
be devoted to unfolding the 
thought of two or three verses of 
Scripture, whilst at other times 
one chapter would summarise 
several chapters of the text. It 
might even include sermon out- 
lines at the end of each chapter 
as in Spurgeon’s Treasury or 
Lange’s Commentary and thus 
be made a homiletical treasury. 

That men can be found to 
write as well, as fully, or as 
originally, as Dr. Faber in his 
two great commentaries, one can 
hardly expect. But surely men 
can be found to set forth in clear 
Mandarin the thoughts of the 
great European expositors, add- 
ing what is needed to meet the 
peculiar demands of the Chinese 
pulpit. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. A. CLAyTON. 
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LONDON MISSION 
LEPER 


HOSPITAL AND 
HOME. 


Hiau-kan, Hankow. 
To the Editor of 


‘(THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Srr: It has long been 
my wish to have in connection 
with our leper work sufficient 
space to permit of cases being 
sent into our Home by friends 
in our own or other Missions 
in Hupeh and elsewhere. 

I am happy to report that we 
have just completed an extension 
of our buildings, and that I now 
propose to keep one large ward 
vacant for the reception of male 
leper patients that any Protest- 
ant Missionary in Central China 
may at any time send in. 

I regret to state that no specific 
remedy for the disease of leprosy 
has yet been discovered, and lest 
there should be any misunder- 
standing every patient should be 
told before he sets out for the 
Home that the disease is in- 
curable. 

Our place here is really and 
truly an Asylum—a Home— 
where these poor sufferers and 
outcasts have a refuge, where 
they learn of a loving Saviour, 
where they are well fed, clothed 
and cared for, and where, when 
death comes to relieve their 
distresses, they are respectfully 
laid in our leper graveyard. 

As to finances. If the patient 
or his friends are able to contri- 
bute anything towards his sup- 
port we are only too glad to 
receive it; a feature of our Home, 
however, is the fact that no 
patient is refused admission 
because of poverty. 

Any help which friends, native 
or foreign, may send us in or- 
der to carry on this work we 
shall always be most grateful to 
receive. 
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As a guide in directing patients 
I may remind you that Hiau- 
kan is a city some forty-five 
miles N. W. of Hankow. It can 
be easily reached by boat or rail 
from that place. It might be 
well if friends would send me 
a post card before the patient 
arrives, giving some particulars 
of the case. 

I need hardly state that I shall 
always be pleased to acquaint 
friends as to the welfare of any 
inmate sent in by them. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
HENRY FOWLER, 
Surgeon in Charge. 





ACCURACY. 
To the Editor of 
‘Tre CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR Sir: A recent number 
of the RECORDER contained state- 
ments, certainly intended to be 
consistent with fact, and yet 
sufficiently inaccurate to lead, 
in the present writer’s view, 
to misapprehension. ‘I‘he sub- 
ject in hand was the Centenary of 
the British Sunday School Union, 
which took its origin a few years 
after Mr. Raikes, of Gloucester, 
so to speak, invented Sunday 
schools at the close of the eight- 
eenth century. The writer of the 
article says that at that time ‘‘ the 
larger part of the children of the 
church received religious instruc- 
tion through occasional visits of 
the minister or xot atall.’’ (The 
italics are the present writer’s.) 
Did he think that the ‘‘church’’ 
at that period, whether anglican 
or non-anglican, was so entirely 
without Christian mothers, suc- 
cessors of Eunice and Lois, that 
the children of Christians were 
in danger of lapsing to pagan- 
ism unless the ‘‘ Ministers’’ look- 
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ed after them? Mr. Raikes did 
not think so. His compassion 
was moved by the spectacle in 
Gloucester slums of what would 
now be called ‘‘ street Arabs,’’ 


whose parents either had no 
religion or, as in some sad 
instances, had no quiet room, 


through their abject poverty, 
in which to teach their 
children. Christian parents who 


now find the Sunday school a 
necessity are either so negligent 
of their duty, or else their ne- 
cessary avocations, or their deep 
poverty hinder their performance 
of it. 

The same writer instances 
‘*three radical departures from 
earlier traditions’’ of the church, 
which took their rise in the nine- 
teenth century ; and of these the 
second is ‘‘ the method of Chris- 
tian Missions.’? Iam not quite 
sure what he would have us 
understand by ‘‘method.’’ On 
the face of it the statement seems 
to mean that missions for the 
propagation of the gospel were 
first initiated as late as the nine- 
teenth century. ‘The writer can- 
not really mean this; and yet, 
perhaps, some of us are so pos- 
sessed by the notion that real 
progress only began within that 
century that they underrate the 
previous centuries of missionary 
enterprise, from the first when 
Philip and the other refugees 
‘“‘went everywhere preaching 
the Word.” Age after age, fol- 
lowing that example, missions 
starting from many centres in 
the Roman world so preached 
and taught that long ago the 
pagan rites and idols which en- 
countered Peter and Paul every- 
where wete exterminated from 
the Mediterranean countries and 
almost thoughout Europe. Our 
common  ancestors—Christian, 
Kelt and English— were mission- 
aries abroad and church-founders 
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at home long before their septs 
and tribes were welded into an 
English monarchy. Quite with- 
in the first Christian millen- 
nium the Nestorian churches sent 
out missions quite across Asia ; 
and Raymond Lull, whose martyr 
life the RECORDER has just 
received, preached and prayed 
and died within the fourteenth 
century. Oliver Cromwell sanc- 
tioned a first edition, so to speak, 
of the ‘‘Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel,’’ which 
under other guidance is flourish- 
ing to-day in the third century 
of its usefulness. The King of 
Denmark and the English S. P. 
C. K. sent out and maintained 
in South India the apostolic 
Schwartz during many decades 
of the eighteenth century. ‘The 
Moravians were then already at 
their noble work in many lands, 
and Eliot and Brainerd were 
evangelizing the Red men of 
North America. Development 
and systematization no doubt has 
characterized the nineteenth cen- 
tury in regard both to missions 
and the catechetical instruction 
of the yourg, but their origina- 
tion belongs to a much earlier 
date. 

In another part of the RECORD- 
ER I find from the pen of a 
veteran, Rey. C. A. Stanley, an 
argument in which he treats 
Shangtt as if that term were 
to all intents and purposes no 
less impossible as an equivalent 
for the word Gop than Jupiter or 
Baal. The mythology of Jupi- 
ter or Zeus is notoriously defiled 
with human passions and deeds 
of licentiousness such as almost 
necessarily preclude the adoption 
of either name as a denomina- 
tion of God. Will Mr. Stanley 
allege any classical passage, or 
Taoist, or other myths that in 
any degree makes the cases 
parallel? I have read and talked 
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Chinese for many years, and 
always with a desire to obtain 
light on this subject, with 
the result that I am _ con- 
vinced that Shangti, so far as 
religious associations are con- 
cerned, is neither less nor more 
susceptible of Christianization 
than Shén (@B) or than Deus. 
Philologically it is less suitable ; 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
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but so is Shang-chu, which has 
none of its advantages. Has Mr. 
Stanley, who would have us 
guided in these matters by the 
letter of Scripture, ever weighed 
the fact that Jehovah, which we 
use so freely in translation and 
otherwise, has no place in the 
New Testament original ? 
= oe 





Our Hooli 


The former editor of the Nor th- 
China Church News (3EIC AR) 
having lost all copies of that 
periodical in his possession at 
the time of the siege in Peking, 
will gladly pay a good price for 
one copy of each number from 
June, 1897, to May, 1898, in- 
clusive. 

Please communicate with Rev. 
C. H. Fenn, American Presby- 
terian Mission, Peking. 





A NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 

Mr. Cornaby having been ap- 
pointed to Shanghai to join the 
regular staff of the S. D. C. K. 
and with the special purpose of 
starting a weekly paper for the 
general literary public of China, 
it is requested that our mission- 
ary friends do their best to make 
this fact known, so as to give a 
good start to the ‘‘ Chinese 
Weekly’? or Je Jel FR. The 
paper will be both Christian and 
general, dealing with the wider 
aspects of the kingdom of God 
on earth. And the need of such 
a paper is the more obvious con- 
sidering the large quantity of 
godless and reckless literature 
pouring in from the new Presses 
of China. 

The paper about to be started 
early in the Chinese New Year 
will supplement all and clash 


Cable, 


with none. Its price will be ten 
cash. Though a single sheet, 
like an ordinary newspaper, the 
literary part, by a simple arrange- 
ment of folding, may be bound 
up and kept for permanent use, 
forming half yearly volumes of 
fifty-two double pages. Able 
correspondents for the general 
news section may perhaps be 
found in most centres by our 
missionary friends, perhaps from 
beyond the church circle. A 
list of such correspondents, with 
their addresses, will be kept at 
the office, and suitable remunera- 
tion offered according to quantity 
and quality sent. The option 
of accepting which paragraphs, 
however, will rest with the 
editor. 

Mr. Cornaby’s address during 
January will be Han-yang, but 
communications addressed ‘‘ Chi- 
nese Weekly,’’S. D.C. K., Shang- 
hai, on business matters, may be 
sent to S. D. C. K. office. 





The Foochow Messenger. Vol. 1, No. 
1. Twenty cents per annum, post- 
paid in China. 
aie ‘ 
This is a new quarterly jour- 

nal of twenty-two pages, devoted 

to the interests of mission work 
of the American Board, principal- 
ly in the Fuhkien province. Its 
appearance is explained by the 


Editor, Dr. H. T. Whitney, as 
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due to ‘‘the rapid growth of the 

mission in the past ten years 

and the increasing demand upon 

the members of the mission to 

furnish reports, information and 

items of news to the home con- 

stituencv,’’ etc. 

Three of the issues will con- 
tain but eight pages each, the 
fourth being larger like this 
present number. 





The ‘Chinese Alphabet.’? Four 
thousand most frequent characters 
according to their frequency. In 
four series of one thousand charact- 
ers each and subdivided into Nine 


Classes. For private study and 
self-examination and for use in 
Chinese schools, Arranged by 


Pastor P. Kranz. Vol. I. The first 
Two Thousand Characters. Presby- 
terian Mission Press, Prive $1.00. 
The necessity for the mission- 
ary to be well versed in native 
literature at the present time is 
obvious, and the author of this 
work has taken the greatest 
pains to make the study of the 
most important characters of the 
Chinese language, pleasant and 
attractive as well as profitable. 
If the missionary learns all 
about these four thousand charac- 
ters—their phonetics, aspirates, 
tones, meanings, and structures — 
he will be fairly well equipped to 
read ordinary books in Chinese. 

This splendid method of learn- 
ing Chinese we can unreservedly 
recommend. The fine appear- 
ance of the book, the beautiful, 
clear characters made from 
specially cut blocks about a 
square inch in size, the strong 
paper on which they are printed, 
tempt the student to master its 
contents without delay. 

In the first thousand charact- 
ers, 300 most frequently used are 
marked with a couple of stars, 
not the “‘ fatal asterisk,’’ for these 
characters are not dead, but on 
the contrary as nimble as a 
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sunbeam, and slip from the mem- 
ory like a flash of light. The 
300 next in frequency are in- 
dicated by a dagger and the 
remaining 400 conspicuously 
marked by nothing. The mean- 
ings are indicated obversely on 
the other side of the page, and it 
requires some effort to find them, 
but they are so accurate that 
one is repaid a hundred-fold by 
looking them up. 

The preparation of this splen- 
did book will greatly further the 
study of the Chinese language, 
and we owe our learned German 
co-labourer a debt of gratitude 
for his careful labour. He will 
of course correct such errors as 
are found, for instance on pages 
13 and 19, in the next edition. 

A distinguished visitor to the 
east recently remarked that the 
Christian institutions in Shang- 
hai would be remarkable any- 
where. The magnificent Mission 
Press that turns out such fine 
work as the ‘‘ Chinese Alphabet’’ 
is admirable in every way; and 
all missionaries will rejoice that 
we have such powerful agencies 
in our midst for extending the 
kingdom of God in China. 


S. IseTT WoopBRIDGE. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
Chinese. 

Books from the S. D. K.:— 

Fabiola, or The Church of the 
Catacombs. Mandarin. ‘Three 
volumes, with illustrations. 

Fables from Nature. By Mrs. 
Gatty. Mandarin. 

Outlines of the Life of Christ. 
A Guide to the study of the 
Chronology, Harmony and Pur- 
poses of the Gospels. 

The Life 
Mandarin. 


Muller. 


of Geo. 
Illustrated. 
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English Home Life. Noble 
Lives. Intended to animate the 
readers to like conduct. Two 
volumes. 

Essentials of a National Reli- 
gion. The four positive elements 
in the Decalogue. 


Spiritual Development of St. 
Paul. 


The Christian 
Dean Church. 


Elements of Civil Government. 
By Peterman. 


Church. By 


History of Politics. By Ed- 
ward Jenks. 

Story of the Eclipses. 

Reason Why. (Selections). 





Elementary Chemistry, based 
on the latest editon of Steele’s 
Popular Chemistry. By Chung- 
Hsi I-She. Printed and pub- 


Enitorial 

As we enter on the thirty- 

fifth volume of the RECORDER 

we cordially extend to our 
readers best wishes for 


A hbappy Wew Wear. 


Several may have noticed a 
change in the type used in the 
printing of this issue. (Of 
course we refer to the metal 
medium, although the suggest- 
iveness of ‘‘type’’ might well 
have excused our enlarging on 
the essential characteristics of 
the RECORDER.) We had hop- 
ed to effect a more thorough 
change, but the delay in the 
arrival of our main shipment 
of type made that impossible. 
We trust the change will’ be 
agreeable to our readers’ eesthet- 
ic sense and power of vision. 
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lished by the Commercial Press. 
Cloth covers. White paper. 
Well illustrated. 


Luglish. 


Chinese Martyrs. A _ paper 
read before the Shanghai Mis- 
sionary Association on December 
Ist, 1903. By Pastor Kranz. 

Report of the Hildesheim Mis- 
sionary Society for Blind Girls 
in China. Kowloon. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Report of 
St. Luke’s Hospital for Chinese, 
Men’s Wards, in connection with 
the American Church Mission, 
Shanghai, for the year ending 


September 15th, 1903. ‘Total 
. ; 
cases, 16,057. ‘Total surgical 


cases, 11,425. 

Report of the Tooker Memo- 
rial Hospital, Soochow, August 
3Ist, 1903. 


->ose 


Comment, 
THE prominence in our 
Christmas meditations of the 


angels’ message, ‘‘On earth 
peace, good-will toward men,”’ 
must have led many of our read- 
ers to link with the good wishes 
for ‘‘A Happy New Year,”’ 
a prayer that peace might 
prevail. The recent telegrams 
from Japan and Europe, as 
well as many ominous precau- 
tionary measures, painfully ob- 
vious up north and in Japan, 
would indicate that war was 
near at hand. Russia’s pacific 
protestations are little heeded 
by Japan, who is impatient at 
a procrastination which is evi- 
dently to the ultimate benefit 
of Russia. A casus belli can 
easily be found in the condi- 
tion of affairs in either Korea 
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or Manchuria. In the event 

of rupture what side will China 

take, and what will be the 

attitude of France, Germany, 

Britain and the United States ? 

These and questions of a like 

nature painfully puzzle us on 

the threshold of a new year. 

* * * 


WHILST the prospect is dis- 
quieting the retrospect of the 
past year has many cheering 
considerations. We have had 


further indications of God’s 
wonderful providence  over- 
ruling the storm of 1900 


for the entrance of the gospel. 
There is a growing interest in 
Christianity ; the various mis- 
sionary societies report large 
increase of converts, enquirers 
and baptisms ; long-closed but 
now well-opened Hunan has 
thirteen missionary societies 
working within its borders ; in 
the reconstructive work in 
North China, especially in 
educational matters, the oppor- 
tunities for union in the com- 
bining of forces and plants 
have been availed of; ‘‘the 
Chinese Christian Union’ has 
revealed a robust health and 
anxious solicitation tor their 
unenlightened brethren’s high- 
est interest on the part of the 
native Christians; the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Christian 
Endeavor Union is a cheering 
fact, whilst the opening of Dr. 
Martin’s Mandarin Institute, 
the independent and self-deny- 
ing labors of other friends of 
China, the lengthened stay of 
His Ex. Chang Chih-tung in 
Peking, the number of Chinese 
students learning abroad, the 
opening and development of 
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railways, the signing of treaties, 
the quelling of the Kwangsi 
rebellion and other matters we 
have not space to speak of, all 
contain elements of hope. 

* * * 


THROUGH the kind arrange- 
ment of the S. D. K. we are 
able to present our readers with 
the Chinese Imperial Postal 
Route map. This map also 
prefaces the sixteenth annual 
Report of that flourishing in- 
stitution. <A full notice of this 
Report will require to be put off 
to next number. In the mean- 
time we would quote the appre- 
ciative words of Rev. W. T. 
A. Barber in last ‘‘ China ’?:— 

Surely such a service, render- 
ed to the church of to-day and 
to that which is to be the church 
of to-morrow, is worthy of the 
enthusiasm of the’ various Mis- 
sionary Societies who work for 
China. This is not really a 
separate Society ; it is the organ- 
ized unity of all Societies, in 
order that Christian literary work 
may be done with the least fric- 
tion and loss. It is the age of 
organization and amalgamation. 
Instead of the spasmodic efforts 
of isolated writers in literature, 
we thus have the united and 
powerful work of the whole mis- 
sionary body through its picked 
representatives. An influential 
weekly and monthly press, im- 
bued with Christian thought, a 
rich literature building up the 
mental and moral fibre of the 
growing church, a world-library 
bringing to China true and sane 
views of life and progress,—these 
are the gifts we should bestow. 

* * * 


THE missionaries of Japan, 
including the Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, 
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Methodists, and Disciples, have 
united in getting out a union 
hymn book, which will be 
used by about nine-tenths of 
the Protestant Christians of 
Japan. It is printed in three 
editions, one with music, one 
with the Tonic Sol Fa, and 
one with the words only. We 
congratulate our brethren on 
this achievement in Japan and 
recommend their conduct to 
the missionaries in China. We 
have several hymn _ books 
which are widely used, such as 
the Blodgett and Goodrich, 
The Mandarin hymn book by 
Drs. Nevius and Mateer, Rev. 
Jonathan Lees’, and the Han- 
kow hymn book, all being 
more or less ‘‘ union,’’ in that 
they are widely used by other 
bodies than the one for which 
they were originally prepared. 
But we seem a long way off 
from a hymn book that should 
be acknowledged by nearly 
the whole body of Protestant 
Christians in China. But why 
should we not do as our breth- 
ren in Japan have done ? 
* * * 


WE notice with deep regret 
the death of the Hon. Kenki- 
chi Kataoka, President of the 
Lower House of the Imperial 
Diet of Japan and also Presi- 
dent of the Doshisha University, 
an Elder in the Presbyterian 
Church and probably one of 
the most widely known of the 
Christians of Japan. He was 
four times successively elected 
Speaker of the Lower House, 
holding the office from 1898 
until his death. At one time, 
before election, it was feared 
that the fact of his being 
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an Elder in the Church 
might militate against his 


election, and when some of his 
friends suggested that he re- 
sign his eldership, he replied 
that he would rather be Elder 
in the Chureh than Speaker, 
if he had to choose between 
them. He was known always 
and everywhere as an earnest 
Christian, and it is said that he 
never entered the hall of Par- 
liament and took his seat to 
preside withont bowing his 
head in silent prayer for God’s 
presence and guidance. It is 
said, also, that for some cime 
he opened his official residence 
in Tokyo on each successive 
Sabbath for a Christian service, 
and sent postal cards inviting 
men of rank and _ influence 
in the capital to attend. It is 
men like this that have helped 
to make Japan what she is, men 
who are not ashamed to con- 
fess Christ at all times. It is 
an honor to Japan that she is 
not afraid to permit men of 
such pronounced Christian 
principles to occupy such posi- 
tions of honor and _ power. 
When shall we see the like in 
China ? 


* * * 


THE Report of the China 
work of the American Bible 
Society for the past year, under 
the care of Dr. J. R. Hykes, is 
interesting reading, not only 
for the account of the Bible 
distribution but also for its 
general matter as well. Speak- 
ing of the work in China 
which has followed the rising 
of the Boxers in 1900, he 
says i— 
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The convulsions in China 
have served to advertise missions 
and to lead to the study of 
religious work in the Orient. In 
the memorable summer of 1900, 
when the whole civilized world 
was in an agony of suspense as 
to the fate of the foreigners in 
Peking, the writer was present 
at an intensely interesting inter- 
view with the late Baron Li 
Hung-chang. He asked that 
the Powers be requested to recall 
all missionaries from China, and 
in reply was told, that ‘for 
every chapel destroyed by the 
Boxers, two will be built; for 
every missionary killed, a score 
will come to take his place.’ 
That statement is being verified. 
During the sixteen months end- 
ing with the year 1902, no less 
than 373 new missionaries have 
been added to the force at work 
in this country. Of this number, 
fifty-seven arrived during the 
year for the China Inland Mission 
alone, which had also 132 return 
from furlough.’’ 

Dr. Hykes has evidently 
also made a study of the List 
of Missionaries, for he gives the 
following statistics :— 

“There are now 2,950 Pro- 
testant missionaries to China. 
Of this number, 1,233 are men, 
868 are wives of missionaries, 
and 849 are unmarzied women. 
As to nationality they are divid- 
ed as follows: 


Single 
Men. Wives. Women. Total. 
British . 602 419 462 1,483 
American 460 347 310 i, FE7 
Continental 171 102 79 350 
The members of the contin- 
ental societies are principally 


Scandinavians and Germans. 
There are sixty-seven regular 
missionary societies represented. 
Of these, twenty-five are Ameri- 
can, nineteen are British, twen- 
ty-two are Continental, and one 
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(the China Inland Mission) In- 
ternational. Besides these there 
are thirty-two missionaries work- 
ing independently. In addition 
to the above, there are three 
Bible Societies (American, Brit- 
ish, and Scotch), three Tract 
Societies, a mission for the blind, 
a refuge for the insane, and 
those great international and in- 
ter-denominational organizations 
—the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the 
Chinese—all of which are work- 
ing directly for the evangelization 
of China. It is interesting to 
note that among the Continental 
Societies there are three Norwe- 
gian, six Swedish, two Finnish, 
and three Scandinavian. Among 
the organizations recently start- 
ing work are the Finnish Luth- 
eran Mission, the Lutheran 
Brethren Mission, the Protestant 
Methodist Church, the Seventh 
Day Adventist Mission, the Board 
of Missions of the United Evangel- 
ical Church, and the Christian 
Catholic Church of Zion. 

So far as the number of work- 
ers is concerned, the China In- 
land Mission heads the list with 
622, not including 130 associates. 
The American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion comes next with 227 mem- 
bers, followed by the Church 
Missionary Society with 219, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 
with 173. There are nine socie- 
ties which may be classed as 
Methodist and the same number 
of the Presbyterian and Baptist 
faith, seven Lutheran, two Con- 
gregational, four Undenomina- 
tional and three All-denomina- 
tional. It is frequently asked by 
persons who are honestly inter- 
ested in missions if the great 
number of missionary organiza- 
tions and the diversity of belief 
represented by them are not very 
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confusing to the Chinese. Such 
would seem to be the inevitable 
result, yet in reality it is not so. 
In no place in the world are 
denominational and _ sectarian 
lines less tightly drawn. A de- 
lightful spirit of fraternity and 
co operation is the rule. The 
great essentials of our common 
faith are taught and _ insisted 
upon by all, but the little differ- 
ences are sunk in the absorbing 
desire to save China. Mission- 
aries want to make Christians of 
the Chinese rather than secfarians. 
The converts, as a rule, recognize 
this. It is true that there might 
be more mutual co-operation in 
the work among the different 
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denominations and less overlap- 
ping of their districts, but this 
will come.”’ 

There is much besides of in- 
terest in the Report, which is a 
pamphlet of forty-two pages, 
and we trust our readers will 
all be able to secure a copy 
and read for themselves. 

* * * 

ALTHOUGH printing 56 pages 
this month we have been re- 
luctantly compelled to crush 
out to next number particulars 
of the coming conference in 
Korea, aud some missionary 
news. 
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Evangelical Missions in 
Hangchow. 


On Saturday, the 5th December, 
anew church was dedicated to the 
service of God by our Brethren 
of the American Presbyterian 
Church (North), Ministers and 
members of all the other evangel- 
ical Missions in the city gladly 
taking part in the service held 
on the occasion. The writer of 
this paper, kindly invited to 
address one of the meetings, was 
led to refer to his early friendly 
association with American Pres- 
byterians in a few _ sentences 
which he has here amplified. 

The beginning of Evangelical 
Missions in this city was on this 
wise. As early as 1859 two 
friends and fellow-labourers for 
Christ—J. L. Nevius, an Ameri- 
can Presbyterian, and J. S. 
Burdon, of the English Church 
Missionary Society—had taken 
advantage of the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, and obtained lodgings with- 
in the city or on the banks of the 


river beyond the Gates. The 
state of war, however, between 
China and England and France, 
and at the same time the approach 
of the T‘aiping armies, forced 
them to relinquish their attempt ; 
and from 1860 to late in 1864 
no fresh experiment was made. 
Meantime Nevius removed to 
Chefoo and Burdon to Peking, 
whence he was called ten or 
twelve years later to the Bish- 
opric of Victoria, Hongkong. 

In April, 1864, the Taiping 
princes were expelled from 
Hangchow, and Chekiang was 
practically cleared of the Ch‘ang- 
mao. In the following Septem- 
ber, as the present writer was 
endeavouring, with his brother 
(now Archdeacon Moule), and 
another missionary who had 
but very recently joined them, 
to reorganize the C. M. S. mis- 
sionary work in and near Ningpo, 
two of their catechists suddenly, 
and very earnestly, proposed 
that they should move on to the 
lately recovered cities Shaohsing 
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and Hangchow and preach the 
gospel to the survivors of the 
three years’ tyranny now happily 
overpast. When it was objected 
that the missionaries had hardly 
strength enough—their two se- 
nior brethren Russell and Gough 
having been three or four years 
in England and giving as yet no 
promise of returning—to sustain 
their actual responsibilities, the 
two catechists pleaded the great- 
ness of the opportunity: and 
added that the C. M.S. ought not 
to be behind the other missions, 
who would certainly avail them- 
selves of it. ‘The present writer 
replied to this thatif his Amer- 
ican Brethren saw their way to 
go forward, he should pray God 
to speed them, and should feel 
all the less bound to go forward 
himself. As his two Brethren 
were importunate, he promised 
to ascertain the plans of the two 
Missions (American Presbyterian 
and Baptist) which then shared 
the Ningpo field with the C. M. 
S., adding that if he found they 
were zof going to Hangchow, 
he would at least go up and do 
what he could to plant one of 
his catechists there as = an 
evangelist, even if he found it 
impossible to remove his own 


residence from Ningpo. These 
two zealous men were James 


Miao, father of more than one 
medical assistant trained at the 
Hangchow hospital, and John 
Shéng, once a zealous Romanist, 
but who, having compared that 
religion with the gospel, was 
ready to give a reason of the 
hope that was in him to all 
comers. ‘They were by occupa- 
tion tailors, but having acquired 
a good knowledge of the gospel 
were used, at a time before any 
trained agents were available, as 
evangelists and helpers to the 
missionary, and with excellent 
results on the whole. ‘The 
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writer, having learnt, by personal 
enquiry at both the Presbyterian 
and Baptist Missions, that they 
did not feel justified in leaving 
Ningpo for a forward movement, 
found himself—not without se- 
rious misgivings—obliged by his 
promise to plan such a movement 
himself. He had hardly come to 
this conclusion, before a personal 
teacher, long in the service of 
the Mission but not yet a 
convert, hearing of his purpose 
proposed to introduce him to a 
friend in Hangchow, who had 
house and land to dispose of and 
who would welcome him either as 
a guest or tenant. With this 
farther indication of what he was 
reluctantly obliged to recognize 
as a providential call to move 
forward, he made arrangements 
with his brother far a month’s 
absence from his post, and set out 
for the provincial capital in No- 
vember, 1864, with John Shéng 
and a Christian servant and boat- 
man. Arrived at Hangchow, after 
ten days spent in the house 
offered by his teacher, he decided 
to rent it and spend in evangel- 
istic work at Hangchow all the 
time he could spare from Ning- 


po, leaving John Shéng to 
‘‘hold the fort’’ during his 
absence. He spent Christmas 


at Ningpo, but in January, 1865, 
made a second visit to Hang- 
chow, where he had been but a 
few days before he had the joy of 
welcoming his valued friend 
Green of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. Accepting such rough 
hospitality as was to be had Mr. 
Green, with his excellent catech- 
ist Chang Ning-kw‘ei and the 
writer, lost no time in seeking 
a house to serve as a home for 
a Presbyterian branch station. 
They were not long in securing 
suitable premises within ten 
minutes’ walk of the writer's 
house (his home now for thirty- 
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nine years), in the P‘i-shih- 
hsiang (Leather-market Lane). 
This property has been added 
to and developed during the 
subsequent years; the Sunday 
services have for many years been 
celebrated in a chapel opening 
on a different street, but by a 
happy return, the new and 
commodious church, dedicated 
on the 5th, is raised upon the 
old site if not exactly on the 
spot where our friends Green, 
and Dodd, since gone to join the 
immortals, led the prayers and 
praises of the first converts, 
nearly forty years ago. 

Two survivors of those days 
were permitted to take part in 
the dedication, Chang Ning-kw ‘ei 
Hsien-sheng, for many years 
Pastor of a Hangchow native 
church, and the present writer, 
who had the privilege in 1865 
of receiving and in some degree 
assisting him and his excellent 
leader Green. ‘‘I will remem- 
ber the years of the right hand 
of the Most High.”’ 

It is very nearly forty-six years 
since the writer came from an 
English parish and chaplaincy 


as a missionary to Ningpo. He 
was welcomed by two ever 
revered friends, of his own 


Church and Society, since past 
into the world of light—Russell 
(afterwards Bishop) and _ the 
devoted scholar Gough. But he 
was also welcomed with hearty 
friendship by American Presby- 
terians, such as William Martin, 


still happily in active service, 
David Bethune McCartee, the 
beloved physician, who spent 


fifty-six years of love and skilled 
service in China and Japan, 
Henry Rankin, his excellent 
brother-in-law, John Nevius, the 
friend of the Chinese and of all 
who were their friends. A little 
later it was his privilege with 
others to welcome Presbyterians 
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like Morrison, Green, Dodd, 
Butler, some of whose names are 
hardly known to the present 
generation of their successors. 
It was after more than six years 
of fraternal intercourse with 
such men that, having been, 
through the importunity of his 
Chinese brethren, compelled to 
act a pioneer’s part in opening 
an evangelical mission at Hang- 
chow, he found himself in a 
position in turn to welcome the 
devoted men who so closely 
followed on his steps, —Green and 
his brother-in-law Dodd, Hous- 
ton and Stuart of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, and other 


good missionaries, now of the 
3aptist Board, now of the C. 
L. Me. 


It has been a great and gin- 
looked for privilege to have his 
life so lengthened out in one 
place of service, and to take a 
part during so many years in the 
evangelical enterprise of four or 
five distinct missions, it is true, 
but with so happy a degree of 
the ‘‘ unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.’’ The writer is 
an anglican Bishop, and satisfied 
with the scriptural grounds on 
which the anglican system rests. 
But the experience of years 
has only deepened the conviction 
with which he set out, that 
neither the historic episcopate, 
nor a ritual based upon primeval 
Christian tradition, are so vital 
or so potent for unity and effici- 
ency in the Holy war as is the 
Catholic confession of faith in 
which as evangelical Christians 
we all join, namely the faith in 
our Master and only Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Conscious of our 
union with Him, the progress 
of our Brethren of another name 
is our progress; we rejoice in 
their triumphs, we sympathize 
with them in discouragement. 
So it has been in Hangchow for 
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the nearly forty years of the 
writer’s sojourn and service, so 
may it always be long after his 
declining sun has disappeared. 

x. E. MOULE. 








Christian Endeavor 


Rally. 
An enthusiastic Christian 
Endeavor Rally was held at 


Foochow, November 11th, 1903, 
in Peace St. Church, during the 
Annual Meeting week of the 
American Board Mission. 

After eighteen years of service 
in our Mission, Christian Endeay- 
or continues to hold a large 
place in our methods of mission 
work. The expectant and sympa- 
thetic audience of more than 500 
persons crowding the church to 
overflowing, helped the speakers 
of the afternoon to do their best 
with the subjects assigned. 

Two speakers made it plain 
that our duty as Christians is 
to be like Andrew in bringing 
our friends and neighbors to 
Christ, and like Philip also to 
make use of every opportunity 
to explain to strangers the way 
of salvation through faith in His 
name. 

Mr. Ding Kai-ceng, of Foochow 
College, presented the claims of 
the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor for China, urging all 
who can to become members by 
payment of the membership fee 


of $1 per year, and that each 
local society see to it that at 
least its president become a 


member through the contribu- 
tions of the Society, so that they 
would be represented and have 
areal share in the work of the 
United Society. He spoke of 
the proposed convention in Ning- 


po in 1905 and asked for the 
pravers of all in preparation 
tor it. 
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The singing was largely con- 
gregational, in worshipful spirit, 
but was varied with special 
selections by the Foochow Col- 
lege choir and one by the kinder- 
gartners. 

The consecration meeting at 
the close, led by Mr. Ding Ming- 
uong, of the Theological Semin- 
ary, was characterized by the 
evident sincerity of those making 
known their purpose to live and 
labor for Christ, and that not in 
set phrases and a_ perfunctory 
manner but as moved by the 
Divine Spirit who makes those 
through whom He speaks sincere. 

Geo. H. HUBBARD. 








Christian Endeavor 
Notes. 

A little calendar booklet for 
the Chinese and English year 
has been sent out from the Unit- 
ed Society’s office with Christ- 
mas greetings from the General 
Secretary, and it is hoped that 
all interested in Christian En- 
deavor will have received a copy. 
The prayer meeting topics are 
given in English, but in accord- 
ance with the arrangement for 
the Chinese year, which makes 
the topics for January in the 
lists of the home societies come 
in the first Chinese month, and 
so on. ‘This was decided to be 
the better plan, as it would make 
it possible to use the Christian 
Endeavor topics in home papers 
in preparation for the Chinese 
Christian Endeavor prayer meet- 
ings. The cover design of the 
calendar is a proposed Christian 
Kndeavor monogram for the 
Chinese societies. ‘The Japanese 
societies use a similar design with 
the characters (]{ AX) enclosed. 
The design has been made in 
a small silver pin, which can 
be obtained from the General 
secretary 
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Letters full of enthusiasm for 
Christian Endeavor keep coming 
in to the office of the United 
Society from the most distant 
places. In close conjunction 
they arrive from Harbin and 
Singapore, from Formosa and 
Western Szechuen, which goes 
to show that Christian Endeavor 
methods are not merely of local 
or denominational interest, but 
are applicable wherever a plan 
is needed to train and employ ad// 
the Christians in active service for 
the proclamation of the gospel. 





Ten weeks’ absence from the 
office in Manchuria and Chihli 
province has considerably disor- 
ganized the correspondence with 
the many friends of Christian 
Endeavor, and an apology is due 
many of them whose letters have 
long been waiting an answer. 
However, orders for Christian 
Endeavor literature sent to the 
United Society’s office or to the 
Presbyterian Mission Press will 
receive immediate attention and 
will be personally answered as 
soon as possible. The United 
Society, through its publications 
and the work of the General 
Secretary, aims to keep in touch 
with all the needs of the local 
societies and to aid in their 
organization and growth. ut 
it would be quite impossible for 
any one man or any comunittee 
in Shanghai to superintend and 
foster the growth of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement all over 
China. This must depend upon 
the active co-operation of the 
missionary body, and the reason 
why the movement is growing 
so steadily and continuously is 
because so many of them recog- 
nize that Christian Endeavor is 


not one man’s society, nor a 
society existing for itself, but 
that it belongs to each denomina- 
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tion and each local church as 
a privilege and an opportunity, 
and all the advantages of its 
methods are directly in the line 
of local church work. There is 
a constantly growing number of 
aids to Christian Endeavor work 
among the Chinese coming from 
many sources besides the pam- 
phlets, topic cards and pledges 
issued by the United Society. 
Almost all the Chinese Christian 
newspapers give helpful Chris- 


tian Endeavor notes and sug- 
gestions, notably the weekly 


Chinese Christian Intelligencer 
Gi [3] 44), which gives also the 
daily readings in preparation 
for the weekly prayer meeting. 
The Chinese Almanac, pub- 
lished by Dr. Hallock, has also 
much of interest to Endeavorers. 
With all these helps it ought 
to be increasingly easy to 
put in practice the methods and 
principles of Christian Endeavor. 
But in the end the one thing 
necessary is that the native Chris- 
tians themselves should be will- 
ing to take hold and carry out 
the plans. The success of the 
society in any place must depend 
on their active, hearty co-opera- 
tion. It is a pleasure to see in 
how many places the Chinese 
Christians ‘‘have a mind to 
work.”’ In such places the 
Christian Endeavor society readi- 
ly commends itself. 


Notes on the Martyrs’ 
Memorial for China. 


No. [V. 


Some of the subscription lists 
have been returned to us, covered 
with valuable figures, but the 
majority are still circulating in 
the interior. ‘Ihe sums so far 
subscribed in China amount to 
about 9,000 dollars. 
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The Committee suggests (cf. 
Circular No. 2) that all over China 
a special Martyr Memorial ser- 
mon should be preached on the 
21st February, the first Sunday 
of the Chinese New Year, and a 
collection in aid of the Memorial 
be taken from the native Chris- 
tians. We sincerely hope that 
all our missionary brethren who 
are in sympathy with the plan 
of the Memorial will carry out 
this suggestion. 

On st Debember, Pastor 
Kranz delivered a lecture before 
the Shanghai Missionary As- 
sociation on ‘‘ Chinese Martyrs.” 
At the request of the Association 
this paper has been printed and 
can be obtained from the Presby- 


terian Mission Press, Shanghai, 
for fen cents per copy. By send- 
ing this paper home to some 
friends much interest in the 


Martyrs’ Memorial may be awak- 
ened. 

Over 600 prayer cards have 
been sent out, and we may be 
assured that many friends in 
different places all over the world 
are praying for the success of 
this movement. 

An explicit Appeal in German, 
prepared by the Acting Secretary, 
has been sent to the leading 
Christian magazines of Germany 
and Switzerland for republication 
and also to some influential men 
in those countries. 

Amongst the representatives of 
those Societies on the General 
Committee who have had some 
foreign martyrs in China, the 
name of Bishop C. P. Scott was 
printed in the November RE- 
CORDER. Bishop Scott desires 
us to state that he has declined 
the honour. 

The General Secretary, Rev. 
D. MacGillivray, will now have 
reached the home-lands and com- 
menced thearduous task of arous- 
ing the interest of churches and 
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individual Christians in the 
Memorial scheme. May we in 
China help him by our prayers! 
‘The silver is mine and the gold 
is mine, saith the Lord of hosts ” 
(Haggai ii. 8). May the Lord 
incline the hearts of His stewards 
to return some of His money to 
Him for this work, which will 
benefit all the churches in China. 


Canton Notes. 


The November meeting of Mis- 
sionary Conference proved a most 
interesting gathering. Six newly- 
arrived missionaries, represent- 
ing the American Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan, Scandinavian, Free 
and New Zealand Presbyterian 


Missions, were welcomed into 
membership. 

The essayist was Dr. Shoe- 
maker, and his subject ‘‘’The 


Mutual Co-operation of the For- 
eign and Native Missionaries.”’ 
A most interesting paper was 
contributed to Conference and a 
hearty discussion followed. The 
many difficulties in the way of 
co-operation were freely recogniz- 
ed, but it was emphasized that 
there must be a golden mean 
adjusted by Christ-like love and 
common sense which would 
bring about a happier and more 
fruitful harmony than at present 
existed. 

The attention of Conference 
was called to the formal opening 
of the Canton-Fatshan branch 
of the Canton-Hankow Railway 
on a recent Sabbath Day. 
By direction of Conference the 
following protest has been cir- 
culated and largely signed :— 

‘We, the undersigned mis- 
sionaries resident in Canton and 
Hongkong, and other represent- 
atives of the foreign community 
in Canton, desire to express our 
unfeigned regret and deep dis- 
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approval of the action of the 
General Manager of the Canton- 
Hankow Railway in fixing upon 
the Lord’s Day for the formal 
opening of the Canton-Fatshan 
branch line. 

‘* We also regret that represent- 
atives of the British and United 
States Governments should have 
ignored the established practice 
and Christian sentiment of their 
home lands, and by their attend- 
ance at this function have vio- 
lated the sanctity of the Sabbath 
in a way which would not have 
been permitted in our home lands 
and in a way calculated to be- 
little the teachings of Chris- 
tianity in the minds of the 
Chinese. 

‘“‘While expressing our em- 
phatic disapproval of such a 
flagrant abuse of one of the best 
blessings and highest privileges 
of our Christian nations we wish 
it to be distinctly understood 
that we hail with joy the advent 
of the railway and all such ad- 
vances in China’s civilization, 
and pray for the success of this 
and all kindred enterprises which 
tend to the bringing in of a bet- 
ter, brighter future for the people 
of this Empire.”’ 

The united mission in the city 
of Canton is proving in the tru- 
est sense successful. For the 
first ten days large congregations 
of Christians gathered daily and 
were addressed by Pastor Fung 
Chaak of the Baptist Mission. 
Then when many of the Chris- 
tians had been inspired by his 
earnest exhortations and had 
been quickened anew by God’s 
Spirit effort was directed to 
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the bringing in of those al- 
ready interested, but who had 
not yet made definite decision. 
The leading native preachers and 
all the Protestant foreign mis- 
sionaries (excepting the German) 
are united in the work and are 
not sparing themselves, in the 
hope that a great day of bless- 
ing is about to dawn in the 
near future for the millions of 
China’s southern metropolis. It 
is too soon to say much of re- 
sults, but we feel that God is 
with us and that the outlook 
is brighter and the opportunity 
greater than ever it has 
before. 


been 


Gro. H. McNEuvR. 


Encouraging News. 


In Canton the year under re- 
view—1903—has been the best in 
the history of the Presbyterian 
Mission. Not only have the 
largest additions been made to 
the churches and the largest 
local contributions been received, 
but in many other ways this has 
been a year of unusual progress. 
To the twenty churches there 
have been 1,098 additions, and the 
local contributions have amount- 
ed to more than $8,000; the 
High School and Theological 
Seminary are full of young men 
and boys; the hospitals are full; 
doors are open on every side for 
the preachers of the gospel; 
scores of invitations have been 
received from large villages ask- 
ing for chapels; and multitudes 
of the people receive the word 


gladly. 
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BIRTHS. 


At Shun-teh, Chihli, October roth, 
the wife of Mr. M. L. GRIFFITH, 
C. I. M., of a daughter (Muriel). 

Art Wuchang, Hupeh, November 23rd, 
the wife of Rev. W. A. SHANTZ, 
Cc. and M. A., of a son (Howard 
Davidson). 

AT Wuhu, November 26th, the wife 
of Rev. T. J. ARNOLD, F. C. M., of 
a son. 

At Hsii-chow-fu, Kiang-su, the wife 
of Rev. HuGH W. WHITE, S. P. M., 
of a daughter (Junia Graves). 

At Hankow, December 12th, the wife 
of R. T. BootH, M.B., W. M., ofa 
son (John Herbert Perrott). 


MARRIAGES. 

At Hongkong, November 12th, Rev. 
G. H. McNgEwur, Canton, and Miss 
MAGGIE SINCLAIR, both of New 
Zealand Pres. Mission. 

Ar Chungking, November 18th, Mr. 
W.S. STRONG and Miss J. E. Bick, 
both of C. I. M. 

At Amsterdam, New York, November 
26th, Rev. FRANK P. GILMAN, A. 
P. M., Hainan, and the widow of 
Rev. WELLINGTON WHITE, late of 
A. P. M., Canton. 

At Kiukiang, December 11th, JOHN 
MEIKLE and Miss I, F. ELOFSEN, 
both of C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, December 17th, Rev. 
THoMAS GAUNT, and Miss HELEN 
Woop, both of C. M.S. 

AT Shanghai, December 3rd, Rev. 
GusTAF TONNER, of Huang-chow, 
Hupeh, and Miss KRISTINA AN- 
DERSSON, of the S. M. S. 


ARRIVALS. 


At Macao, September 26th, Mr. H. 
B. GRAYBILL, B.A., for the Christian 
College. 

At Amoy, October 3oth, Mrs. P. W. 
PITCHER (returning), Misses SUSAN 
DURGEE and ALICE DURGEE, A. R. 
C. Be. 

At Shanghai, November 3rd, Misses 
DoOROTHEA KENWICK, MARIE SKOR- 
DAE, MARIE SAEVEDT, SOPHIE Sy- 
VERTSON, THORA JHORSEN, Norw. 
Luth. Mission. 

At Canton, November 13th, Rev. 
Wn and Mrs. Mawson, and Mrs. 
McNEwR, for New Zealand Presbyte- 
rian Mission. 


At Amoy, November 27th, Rev. 
and Mrs. H. P. Boot and Rey. FRANK 
ECKERSON, A. R. C. M. 


At SHANGHAI :— 


November 29th, Mr. and Mrs. JOHN 
H. Sworpson, Mr. and Mrs. Davip 
EDEN, Swedish Japtist Mission ; 
Rev. and Mrs. S. M. FREDEN and 
child (returning), Rev. D. WAHL- 
QVIST, Misses KRISTINA ANDERSSON 
and ANNA JONSSON, Sw. M. S. 

December gth, Mr. W. B. SLoan, 
from England ; NATHANAEL H6GMAN, 
from Sweden, C. I M. 

December 11th, Rey. R. and Mrs. 
GRIERSON and child (returning), 
C. I. M.; Miss MArtE T. HASEN- 
PFLUG, Revs. C. C. TALBOTT and M, 
FE. RITZMANN, for U. Ev. P. M., 
Chang-sha. 

December 12th, Rev. W. P. CHAL- 
FANT, and four children (returning), 
Miss Mary C. Moors, A. P. M., I- 
chow-fu ; Dr. CHas. Lewis, A. P. M., 
Peking (returning), 

December 14th, Mr. A. and Mrs. 
GRACIE and child, C.I.M. (returning); 
Miss HELEN Woop, C. M. S. (return- 
ing). 

December 15th, Misses M. A. Woop 
and Rosson, C. I. M. (returning), 

December 1gth, Messrs. JOHN R. 
Muir and C. E. Parsons, C. I. M. 

December 20th, Rev. G. H. Bonp- 
FIELD, B. and F. B. S, (returning). 

December 29th, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
LEwWIs and seven children, Y. M. C. A, 
(returning), F. and Mrs. McCartTuy 
and five children, C. I. M. (returning), 


DEPARTURES, 
FROM CHEFOO :— 


November 30th, C. HowARD Birp, 
C. I. M., for England, 


FROM SHANGHAI :— 


December 5th, Miss CoRMACK, for 
England ; E. FOLKE and Miss ANDER- 
son, C. I. M., for Sweden; Miss F. 
B. PATTERSON, A. B.C. F. M., Tien- 
tsin; Mrs. E. JAMES, and children, 
M. E. M., Chinkiang, for U. S. A. 

December 31st, Mrs. J. E. BEAR 
and children, S. P. M., Chinkiang ; 
Mire. W. F. McCorsace, S: PP. M., 
Soochow, for U. 








